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BOOK BURNING: 
Yesterday and Today 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 


HEN before the printing of 
books, fearful despots were burn- 
ing them. Twenty-four hundred years 
ago, Anaxagoras, teacher of Pericles 
and Euripides, was exiled and his 
writings burned, for it was charged 
that his researches in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy were deroga- 
tory to the gods. His great contem- 
porary, Protagoras, pioneering gram- 
marian and philosopher, and avowed 
agnostic, who insisted that “Man is 
the measure of all things,” likewise 
suffered exile and his works too 
were put to the torch. 

In the books of the Maccabees it is 
recorded that the Emperor, warring 
upon the Jews, in the second century 
before Christ, caused the Books of 
the Law to be gathered up and burn- 
ed; five hundred years later, Diocle- 
tian, persecuting the Christians, gave 
their subversive Bible to the flames. 

Through fire and sword did the 
feudal lords seek to retain power. 
And thus were burned the writings 
of Galileo and Servetus, Huss and 
Luther, Calvin and Knox, Erasmus 
and Roger Williams, Voltaire and 


Walter Raleigh. John Milton’s prose 
did not escape the ordeal by fire, and 
Daniel Defoe’s ironic The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters, offending 
the Tories, was burned by “the com- 
mon hangman.” 

Indeed, Defoe’s un-English writ- 
ing brought him to jail and the pil- 
lory from which he was quickly re- 
leased only because other un-English 
Englishmen insisted on pelting the 
seditious penman with flowers rather 
than the customary garbage. It is 
no wonder that the creations of Mil- 
ton and Defoe were burned, for the 
King’s censor urged in particular the 
suppression of the writings of the 
“great Masters of the Popular Stile,” 
because they “strike home to the 
Capacity and Humour of the Multi- 
tude.” 

In our own country lashes awaited 
the Negro slave who dared solve the 
mighty mystery of the written word, 
and jail threatened the free person 
who would help him. Bonfires were 
heaped with the writings of Garri- 
son, Douglass, Stowe and Helper in 
Atlanta and in Charleston. 
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In the seventeenth century John 
Bunyan excoriated the lustful rich 
who, grown fat on the labor of 
others, still strove, “by swearing, ly- 
ing, cozening, stealing, covetousness, 
extortion, oppression, forgery, brib- 
ety, flattery or any other way to get 
more... .” Yes, all these, and sup- 
pression, too. That is why Bunyan’s 
own Pilgrim’s Progress was written 
in jail, and that is why books have 
been destroyed. 

To the degree the rich find their 
rule challenged will their ruthlessness 
rise. To the degree a social system 
becomes parasitic will its masters 
become inhuman. Therefore, all that 
is noble or beautiful or inspiring 
or instructive becomes anathema to 
such masters. All that speaks of en- 
hancing life enrages these partisans 
of decay. 

Imperialism moves to the annihila- 
tion of elementary democratic rights, 
as it moves to the annihilation of 
man and his distinctive attribute— 
his culture. The embodiment of this 
negation of humanity is fascism— 
and so, characteristic of fascism is 
its contempt for culture, its hatred 
of reason, its scorn for science. 

This is why, in our time, fascists 
and only fascists put books to the 
torch. So fierce is their hatred of 
“the Multitude,” and so desperate are 
they, that the normal apparatus of 
censorship in a capitalist society— 
prohibitive costs of publishing and 
distribution, impoverishment of “un- 
popular” writers, silence of the com- 
mercial press, etc—is not enough. 
No, the ideas, the thinkers, the 


organizers, the very paper and ink, 
must be annihilated. First, the bon- 
fire, then, if they have their way. 
the crematoria. 


EFORE the burnings by McCar, 
thy and Dulles came those by 
Goebbels and Hitler. It is instructive 
these days to look back upon the 
spring of 1933 when thousands of 
books were publicly burned in the 
cities of Germany. | 
Said Hitler ten years before th 
book-burnings: “We suffer today 
from an excess of culture. Onl; 
knowledge is valued... . What wi 
need is instinct and will.” Lates 
justifying the book-burnings: “Th 
so-called Age of Reason, stampe¢ 
with its characteristic liberal out 
look, with its half-knowledge ant 
half-culture, was in a fair way ti 
breed a thoroughly unfit generation, 
At the scene of the burning itsel! 
in Berlin, one of the “Youth Leaders 
said: “The world of rationalism 
liberalism, humanism is dying,” ang 
Goebbels shouted: “Jewish intellee 
tualism is dead.” 
The burnings, said the Nazi leao 
ers, would eliminate “the insidiov 
poison that threatens the very roo 
of Germandom.” The poison was, ¢ 
course, Communism. And this Co: 
munism, Goebbels insisted, was “t 
most acute and deadly peril” th 
ever faced “the whole civilization \ 
the West.” Therefore, he said, i 
elimination was not a political que 
tion at all, but rather a police qiie 
tion—z.e., in Sidney Hook’s strear 
lined phraseology, “Heresy, Yi 


Conspiracy, No.” Goebbels’ exact 
words, uttered at the 7th Nazi Party 
Congress, in Nuremberg, were: 

“There is no longer any political ques- 
tion at issue. This thing cannot be 
judged or estimated by political rules 
or principles. It is iniquity under a po- 
litical mask. It is not something to 
be brought before the bar of world 
history but rather something that has 
to be dealt with by the judicial admin- 
istration of each country. It must be 
met with the same ruthless and even 
brutal means with which it strives 
to usurp power or hold power in its 
hands.” 


It is to be observed that Goebbels 
called this Communism not only a 
poison, but an insidious poison. Its 
insidiousness lay in its disguises. That 
is, it was not only in the guise of 
Marxism-Leninism that the poison 
appeared, but also in all that was— 
to use Goebbels’ list—pacifist, inter- 
Nationalist, anti-religious, un-Ger- 
man, un-Nordic, liberal-democratic, 
Darwinian. If anything consequen- 
tial is left out of that list one may add 
that Goebbels also reported that the 
poison was “hidden under the cloak 
of science and humanity.” 

Wherefore joining Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin in the Nazi-made 
bonfires were writings of Jack Lon- 
don, Ernest Hemingway, Zola, 
Proust, Helen Keller, Morris Hill- 
quit, H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, 
Thomas Mann, Arnold Zweig, Franz 
Boas. 


Rue response of the dominant 

press here to this book-burning 
was hostile, but not really illuminat- 
ing. The Big Business-dominated 
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media of communications in our 
country deliberately camouflaged the 
mature of fascism. They called it a 
revolution of the middle-class, an 
uprising of gangster elements, an in- 
sane spasm of a psychotic people, a 
hypnotic hold of a mad Leader, a 
thrashing about of a nation wronged 
by Versailles. They called it every- 
thing but what it was—and is—the 
naked dictatorship of the most bru- 
tal, aggressive, chauvinistic and re- 
actionary sections of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. 

In the same way, and as part of 
the same policy, the book-burning, 
said the New York Times cortespon- 
dent in Berlin, “savored strongly of 
the childish.” He wrote, too, of “the 
ripples of amusement that went 
through the outside world over the 
first rush of student enthusiasm.” 
Henry Seidel Canby, then editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 
commented that the book-burnings 
were “an absurd performance,” while 
Walter Lippmann concluded: “In the 
long history of a people they are the 
mood of a moment, a mood of world 
despair brought to its peak by the in- 
tense agitation of the revolution 
through which Germany is passing.” 

The burning of the books was not 
childish and not the mood of a mo- 
ment and not expressive of a revolu- 
tion. The burning of the books, as 
the World Committee for the Vic- 
tims of German Fascism correctly 
pointed out at the time, blazoned 
forth the fact that the Nazis intended 
“not only to extirpate physically the 
most courageous and self-sacrificing 
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anti-fascists, but also to destroy 
everything of any vitality and worth 
and even anything that was at all 
progressive.” 

The burning of the books was part 
of fascism’s policy of terror to se- 
cure the home front before launch- 
ing aggressive wart abroad. It was 
part of the policy, as Thomas Mann 
saw and wrote by 1937, “to put the 
German people in readiness for the 
‘coming war’ by ruthless repression, 
elimination, extirpation of every 
stirring of opposition, to make them 
an instrument of war, infinitely com- 
pliant, without a single critical 
thought, driven by a blind and fanati- 
cal ignorance.” 


AND now it is the United States 
which burns books. Let there 
be no mistake as to the meaning this 
time. The book-burners are fascists, 
and the book-burnings symbolize the 
effort of U.S. imperialists to put the 
American people in readiness for the 
“coming war.’ And the rest of 
Thomas Mann’s words, written in 
1937, apply here and now without 
a syllable’s change. 

True, there are differences and 
very important differences. Unlike 
Germany, there was no mass patti- 
cipation in the burnings this time. 
Unlike Germany, the Government 
leadership did not openly sponsor 
the burnings. Unlike Germany, suf- 
ficient freedom of expression exists 
and sufficient articulate opposition 
came forth to force from the Gov- 
ernment an official repudiation of 
book-burnings as such. 


| 

Yet, the similarities require em: 
phasis. Books were burned anc 
burned ostensibly in order to extitt 
pate the “insidious poison” 0 
Communism. And the “insidious: 
ness” of Communism displays itsek 
in the United States in 1953 as ii 
Germany in 1933—we., it allegedl! 
cloaks itself behind science and ht 
manity, so that Jack London any 
Thomas Paine are little more accep} 
able than William Z. Foster and Jq 
seph Stalin. | 
Moreover, while the vigorous ©: 
pression of the widest kind of opp* 
sition forced some backtracking 1} 
the forces of reaction, the very stat 
ment repudiating book-burning 
affirmed censorship. And the re-2 
firmation was in the language — 
Goebbels. “Controversial book: 
said Dr. Robert L. Johnson, for t 
State Department on July 8, “are 
course acceptable,” but “it goes wit 
out saying that we must not conft 
honest controversy with cons 


acy. 

No, we must not confuse hon 
with dishonesty. We must not c¢ 
fuse censorship—by burning, or 
ring, or whatever—with freedom 
expression, with freedom to wi 
and to read. 

The New York Times hails 
“solution” of the State Departm 
saying that, of course, one must 
confuse “controversial books 
conspiratorial or subversive om 
And the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
joices editorially at the “coms 
sense approach,” while its a 
columns report that “the State 


partment has now banned 110 
books.” 

So—only 110! It is an ancient 
trick to ask $50 for something worth 
$5, agree to sell for $25 and, cheat- 
ing the buyer of only $20, rather 
than $45, send him off happy! But 
here what is involved is freedom, 
not dollars; and freedom once di- 
vided is murdered. 

It is important that the Admin- 

istration has been forced to repudi- 
ate book-burning, and it is impor- 
tant that it has been forced to put 
back on the shelves about two hun- 
dred books, but it is also important 
that the Administration officially 
acts to ban books, even if only (!) 
110! This is no victory for freedom; 
but the victory can be won. Having 
“forced the repudiation of book-burn- 
ing and the restoration of some 
books, the same broad forces can, by 
insistent demand, end the govern- 
‘ment policy of book censorship. If 
this is not accomplished, McCarthy- 
ism will have achieved a significant 
bridgehead on the cultural front 
which, one may be sure, it will not 
fail to use in order to launch fur- 
ther assaults upon the freedom to 
Write and to read what one pleases. 
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4 Pee was a Roman Emperor 

"who considered destroying the 
writings of Homer and Virgil and 
Livy. Homer, he said, was an unin- 
spired versifier, Virgil of no talent 
and little learning, and Livy a verbose 
and careless historian. Posterity’s 
verdict is somewhat different from 
that of the Mad Caligula. And it is 
possible that books distasteful to the 
erudite Joe McCarthy, and even the 
distinguished New York Times, as 
“conspiratorial and subversive” will 
likewise find different evaluations in 
the future, as, indeed, they already 
have from not a few contemporaries. 


Centuries ago Tacitus, comment- 
ing on the burning of books in an- 
cient Rome, denounced the tyrants 
who sought thereby “to wipe out the 
conscience of humanity,” but suc- 
ceeded only “in bringing disgrace 
upon themselves.“ We are all guard- 
ians of the conscience of humanity 
and above all of the conscience of 
our own people. We must stand 
firm; we must fight back. We must 
preserve our cultural heritage, our 
books, our treasures, and not bring 
disgrace upon ourselves and calam- 
ity to the world. 


A Trap for Intellectuals 


By ANGUS CAMERON 


HEN a well-known labor leader 

and a group of prominent in- 
tellectuals sat down recently to dis- 
cuss civil rights, witch hunts and 
book burnings, they were mutually 
surprised to learn that there was a 
profound difference between their 
respective approaches toward this 
question. The labor leader was sur- 
prised to learn that his hosts did not 
look upon witch hunting with an 
economic eye. The intellectuals, on 
the other hand, were surprised to 
find that their guest looked beneath 
the legal, moral and constitutional 
aspects of the question to the under- 
lying consideration of bread and but- 
ter—pork chops, in the current labor 
terminology. 

It was the old matter, in a way, 
of which came first, the hen or the 
egg. Or, perhaps better put, which 
was the prime motivation of the 
witch hunters: to change the ideo- 
logy of our traditions under the guise 
of defending them, or to impose 
greater material burdens on _ the 
American people. 

In the hushed, austere atmosphere 
of Senator Joseph McCarthy’s com- 
mittee room, as one listens to the 
testimony of writers called by the 
book burner, one might think that 
civil rights were a matter of ideas 
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only. The facade of the inquisition 
is that of investigating “subversion” 
in the United States, the searching 
out of “dangerous ideas” and “bad 
thoughts.” When one watches 
listens to the soft-spoken, televisio 
conscious bachelor Senator, flanke 
by his two well-dressed protegés, 
ever-so-young Cohn and Schine, o 
might be lulled into forgetting the 
basic purpose of the proceedings. 
Such men are gathered together nat 
just to persecute writers who dare 
to think for themselves, serio 
enough as that is, but actually to 
prepare the way for a further as- 
sault on the living standards, the 
peace, and the security of the people, 
Beneath the surface there is a close 
connection between the Goldwater- 
Rhodes Bill, the Butler Bill, the 
Korean War, the Atlantic Pact 
and the doings of these agents of 
Big Business in the Senate. 

There is a meaningful symbol of 
the real purpose of the proceedings. 
The last prop brought into the com- 
mittee room is the American flag. 
that proud banner of freedom which 
means so much to true Americans. 
It is carried into the inquisitorial 
chambers, closely furled, in the handg 
of a uniformed policeman! 

The McCarthy Committee, nox 


truncated by the resignation of the 
three Democratic members, is a police 
body dedicated to the task of com- 
pletely shaping the material condi- 
tions of life in America in the inte- 
rests of a Big Business minority. 
Book burning is a central technique 
in the process of making America a 
place where “what is good for Gen- 
eral Motors is good for the country.” 

At this point the reader might 
say with some justification that these 
are truisms. He might say with good 
cause that intellectuals in the United 
States do understand the true nature 
of the witch hunt, do know that the 
purpose of the committee lies be- 
neath its surface operation. However, 
for a variety of reasons which will 
be discussed later, American intel- 
lectuals have fallen into a trap pre- 
pared for them, and for other ene- 
mies of McCarthyism, by the witch 
hunters themselves. 


OR the first time, almost, in a 
society dominated by anti-cul- 
tural forces, namely, the profit-grab- 
bing, war-mongering forces behind 
the Cold War and the witch hunt, 
the American intellectual has had 
his “day in court.” Though this is 
a bitterly ironical figure of speech 
in a time when the right to cross- 
examine one’s accusers and call one’s 
own witnesses is denied, it is true 
that the middle class intellectual has 
been called upon to face his real 
role in these days of terrible adversity. 
He has met it in varying ways. 
Usually, until recently, he has acted 
with more emphasis on his middle 
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class origins than on his intellectual 
pretensions. There have been far 
more apostates than fighters among 
those whom this critical period “has. 
called upon to take a courageous 
stand against the enemies of the 
people. On many fronts the retreat of 
American intelligentsia has been a 
rout. More have turned tail after 
firing an initial hypothetical volley 
than have stood long enough to see 
the whites of their enemies’ eyes. 

But this article is not directed at 
those intellectual apostates who have 
cravenly funked their role. It is di- 
rected at those intellectuals who have 
thus far, even when they have brave- 
ly resisted, only partly accepted their 
role. The danger seems to be that 
many of us have aided and abetted 
the inquisitors by a kind of psycho- 
logical acceptance of a role of semi- 
martyrdom. A group who have been 
largely ignored and scorned in the 
anti-cultural pressures of our society 
have, in the glare of new-found im- 
portance, in the spotlight of atten- 
tion, been apt to put on a kind of 
ptivate hairshirt of personal opposi- 
tion to be worn while they wait 
patiently and bravely for their com- 
ing martyrdom. 

The plain fact is, or the danger is, 
that American intellectuals are fall- 
ing into the trap set by their main 
enemy, who has made it look as if 
book burning were an end in itself. 
It is not my intention, of course, 
to mitigate the horror and evil of 
book burning. The burning of books 
is not merely the destruction of 
words on paper; it is the deliberate 
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wiping out of the repositories of 
man’s best thoughts, hopes, plans, 
and culture. And it serves not only 
to kill ideas—it also aims at terti- 
fying future creators of culture. But 
the techniques of the bookburners 
should not blind intellectuals to the 
real nature of the struggle of which 
they are only a part. Many Ameri- 
can intellectuals, even at the mo- 
ments of their highest resistance, 
have taken upon themselves the 
whole task of opposition, and in 
doing so have isolated their fight. 
The fact is that the first and the 
most savage attack of the witch 
hunters has been on labor. Indeed, 
the basic reason of the whole witch 
hunt has been to emasculate the 
chief enemies of these neo-fascists, 
namely, organized labor. The fact 
that the heavy fire of the inquisitors 
on labor has not received the pub- 
licity which is being given to 
the book burning practices is the 
underlying point of this article. The 
fantastic fraud of the “threat of 
Communism” has all along been the 
cloak behind which the Chamber 
of Commerce and its representatives 
in Congress have put over the Taft- 
Hartley law, have created a sell-out 
front of labor leadership, and have 
put FDR’s “economic royalists” in 
the highest places in government. 
Book burning is part and parcel 
of the wider attack on the American 
people through their chief defenders, 
organized labor. The trap lies in 
accepting that book burning is a 
practice which can be opposed only 
by intellectuals, a role which intel- 
lectuals too readily embrace in their 


new-found importance and a role 
which organized labor, in dire dan- 
ger from other flanks, too easily 
shifts to the “long hairs.” And there 
is a corollary too. Organized labor 
has too often accepted the myth that 
book burning has nothing or little 
to do with the strategy of labor's 
enemies in putting over the Gold- 
water-Rhodes Bill or some equally 
heinous substitute. 

The tactic of divide and rule has 
been one which the McCarthyites 
and the Trumans and the Dulleses 
have practiced with great skill. Limit 
the fight of the intellectuals to book 
burning, of the unions to the right 
of collective bargaining, of the Ne- 
gro people to racism, of the peace 
forces to the war danger, and you 
have splintered the opposition to 
McCarthyism. This article is a call) 
for intellectuals and their natural 
allies to extricate themselves fron | 
this neatly laid trap. Let us remem- 
ber that the enemy moves with all 
his power on all fronts to the de-. 
struction of the very basis of democ- 
racy, to the setting up of fascism in 
the United States of America. 


T MAY be useful to come back 

to the scene described in the 
Opening paragraph of this article, 
The meeting of the labor leader: 
and the progressive writers and 
artists described there reflected an. 
effort too seldom undertaken. On 
the side of the intellectuals there is: 
not only the old tradition of indi-. 
vidualism, but there is also a kind! 
of self-consciousness, especially 
among ptogressive intellectuals who,. 


sensing that the main fight has been 
made by labor, have underestimated 
their role in labor’s fight. Also they 
have been too concerned with the 
problems of their own crafts, too 
little concerned with the relation- 
ship of their own struggles with 
the more basic struggle around 
them. 

The intellectual must not sulk in 
his tent like an Achilles but must 
step forth openly into the ranks of 
his allies. He must recognize that 
he cannot act alone; he must recog- 
nize that his is not even the major 
role in this citizens’ resistance. He 
must accept the fact that the working 
people of the country are not only 
his natural allies but, along with 
the Negro people, must provide the 
true source of leadership in the mu- 
tual fight. He must accept democra- 
tically his role as minority sector of 
the opposition and he must make 
that sector as strong as he can. If 
he believes that organized labor has 
isolated itself in its pursuit of “pork 
chops only,’ in its Gompers-like 
weakness for isolated economic ac- 
tion instead of united political action, 
he must say so. If he thinks that 
a blind and narrow adherence to 
“collective bargaining only” is a form 
of collaboration with the forces of 
the enemy, he must say so too. 

On the side of labor there have 
been other faults too. The very ex- 
clusiveness of their fight has been 
imposed upon them by every propa- 
ganda technique known to Big Busi- 
ness. The public, that myth perpe- 
trated by the powers that be, has 
been set aside from labor as an 
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opposing force. The old unity of the 
New Deal is no more. Additionally, 
organized labor has always been sus- 
picious of cultural figures, partly out 
of knowledge of their vacillations 
in the past, and partly from having 
accepted the Philistine notion that 
intellectuals are impractical, too 
prone to talk, too loath to act (a too 
often justified opinion, alas). In ad- 
dition there is a kind of tough guy 
tradition in organized labor that 
creates a dangerous sense of scorn 
for intellectuals. 

The underlying fact is that the in- 
terests of the working people are 
such that they alone in our society 
can afford the truth in art. A real 
critical, creative art, whether it be 
in books or in the theatre or in 
any part of the graphic arts, can 
only thrive while reflecting the reali- 
ties in the world. Those realities, 
those truths about the world, are 
the truths of a more, not a less demo- 
cratic society. American labor re- 
presents the hope of that kind of 
society. 

What can be done about it all? 
It is obviously easier to pose the 
question and discuss the difficulties 
than it is to make a useful and viable 
recommendation. But it seems to the 
writer that the time has come for 
labor to organize conferences in- 
volving both workers and intellec- 
tuals in a common program of resis- 
tance to book burning and labor 
baiting, those twins of reaction. I 
suspect that organized labor would 
be surprised to discover that a lot 
of valiant Achilles’ would come out 
of their tents and join the fight. 


anned 
randed 
urned — 


Following is a partial list of writ- 
ers and artists whose works have 
been banned, branded or burned in 
the recent period by federal, state and 
local officials in the United States. 
The list has been compiled from 
press reports, which im some instances 
mention only the writer's name and 
im others specify titles. 


Louis Adamic 

James S. Allen: Reconstruction, The 
Battle for Democracy; The Negro 
Question im the United States; 
World Monopoly and Peace; 
Atomic Imperialism. 

Paul B. Anderson 

Bert Andrews: Washington Witch 
Hunt 

Herbert Aptheker: A Documen- 
tary History of the Negro People 
in the United States; To Be Free; 
American Negro Slave Revolts; 
Essays im the History of the Negro 
People 

Alan Barth: The Loyalty of Free Men 

Thomas A. Bisson: America’s Far 
East Policy 

Richard O. Boyer: The Dark Ship 

Millen Brand: The Outward Room; 
The Heroes 

Edwin Berry Burgum: The Novel 
and the World’s Dilemma 
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Geoffrey Chaucer: The Canterbur: 
Tales, illustrated by Rockwel 
Kent 

Erskine Caldwell: God’s Little Acr 

Norman Corwin 

Joseph E. Davies: Mission to Mos 
cow 

Vera Micheles Dean 

Theodore Dreiser 

Foster Rhea Dulles: The Road t 
Teheran 

Walter Duranty and Mary Loos: Re 
turn to the Vineyard 

Arnaud D’Usseau: Deep Are th 
Roots; Tomorrow the World 

Ilya Ehrenburg 

Albert Einstein: Theory of Relatiwit 

James T. Farrell: Studs Lonigan 

Howard Fast: Citizen Tom Paine 
Freedom Road; Haym Solomon 
Son of Liberty; The American 
Patrick Henry and the Frigate’ 
Keel; The Last Frontier; The Se 
lected Works of Tom Paine; Th 
Unvanquished 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher: Fables fo 
Parents; Understood Betsy 

Philip S. Foner: Jews im America 
History, 1654-1865; Life am 
Writings of Frederick Douglas: 
History of the Labor Movemen 
im the United States; Complet 
Writings of Thomas Paine; Jac 
London: American Rebel 

William Z. Foster 

Sigmund Freud: Introduction to Ps: 
choanalysis 

Maxim Gorky 

Shirley Graham: There Was Once 
Slave; Your Most Humble Se 
vant 


William Gropper 
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Dashiell Hammett: The Dain Curse; 
The Glass Key; The Thin Man; 
The Maltese Falcon 

Louis Harap: Social Roots of the 
Arts 

Thomas Heggen: Mister Roberts 

Lillian Hellman: The Children’s 
Hour; Watch on the Rhine; The 
Little Foxes; Another Part of the 
Forest 

Ernest Hemingway 

Donald Henderson 

Stefan Heym: The Crusaders; The 
Hostages 

Julius H. Hlavaty: Review Digest im 
Solid Geometry 

Laura Z. Hobson: 
Agreement 

Langston Hughes: Fields of Won- 
der; Not Without Laughter 

MacKinlay Kantor 

Helen Kay: Applie Pie for Lewis 

Rockwell Kent 

Alfred Kreymborg: Anthology of 
American Poetry 

Corliss Lamont: Soviet Civilization; 
The Independent Mind 

Owen Lattimore: Pivot of Asia; The 
Situation m Asia 

Kenneth Scott Latourette: The 
American Record in the Far East, 
1945-1951 

Richard E. Lauterbach: These Are 
the Russians 

Allan Lomax: American Folk Songs 

Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd: 
Middletown 

Trofim Lysenko 

Charles A. Madison: Critics and Cru- 
saders 

Frank A. Magruder: American Gov- 
ernment 


Gentlemen’s 


Albert Maltz: The Cross and th 
Arrow 

William M. Mandel: A Guide to tk 
Soviet Union; The Soviet Far Ea 

Thomas Mann: Joseph im Egypt; E. 
says of Three Decades; The Mag 
Mountain 

Somerset Maugham: Of Huma 


Bondage; Cakes and Ale 
Guy de Maupassant 
Herman Melville: Moby Dick, illu 
trated by Rockwell Kent 
Arthur Miller: Focus 
Harvey O’Connor: Mellon’s Million 


The Astors; Steel Dictator; Tl 
Guggenheims 

José Clemente Orozco 

Dorothy Parker 

John Reed: Ten Days That Shoe 
the World 


Eslanda Goode Robeson: 
Journey 

Anna Rochester 

Lawrence K. Rosinger: China’s C: 
sis; China's Wartime Politics; 1 
dia and the United States: Politi 
and Economic Relations 

Jean-Paul Sartre 

Morris U. Schappes: A Documentd 
History of the Jews in the Uni 
States, 1654-1875 

Budd —Schulberg: 
Sammy Run 

Edwin Seaver: A Pageant of A 
ican Humor 

Harlow Shapley 

Upton Sinclair: Dragon's Teeth 

Agnes Smedley: Battle Hymn of 
Republic 

Lillian Smith: Strange Fruit 

Edgar Snow: Red Star Over Cha 


Africe 


What Ma 


John Steinbeck: The Grapes of 
Wrath 

Bernhard J. Stern: American Medical 
Practice; Medicine in Industry 

Clarence K. Streit: Union Now 

Mark Twain: A Connecticut Yankee 
tn King Arthurs Court 

Louis Untermeyer: Treasury of 
American and British Poetry 

Mark Van Doren 

Harold M. Vinacke: The United 
States and the Far East, 1945-1951 
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Ethel Waters: His Eye is on the 
Sparrow 

Gene Weltfish: The Races of Man- 
kind 

Theodore White and Annalee Ja- 
coby: Thunder Out of China 

Walter White: A Rising Wind 

Norbert Wiener: Cybernetics 

Doxey A. Wilkerson: Special Prob- 
lems of Negro Education 

Richard Wright: Black Boy 

Emile Zola: Nana 


The Freedom to Read 


The following manifesto was 15- 
sued on June 25 by the American 
Library Association, with a member- 
ship of 21,000, together with the 
American Book Publishers Council. 
The manifesto, which has been en- 
dorsed by leading figures im the 
literary and educational fields, will 
be submitted to citizens’ groups 
throughout the country for endorse- 
ment. We publish this document as 
a momentous public expression of 
the will to defend the Bill of Rights 
against thought-controllers and book- 
burners. A sound statement of the 
fest traditions of the American 
people, this provides a platform on 
which all who resist McCarthyism 
can effectively unite—The Editors. 


HE freedom to read is essential 
to our democracy. It is under 
attack. Private groups and public 


authorities in various parts of the 
country are working to remove books 
from sale, to censor textbooks, to 
label “controversial” books, to dis- 
tribute lists of “objectionable” books 
or authors, and to purge libraries. 

These actions apparently rise from 
a view that our national tradition of 
free expression is no longer valid; 
that censorship and suppression are 
needed to avoid the subversion of 
politics and the corruption of morals. 
We, as citizens devoted to the use 
of books and as librarians and publi- 
shers responsible for disseminating 
them, wish to assert the public inter- 
est in the preservation of the free- 
dom to read. 

We are deeply concerned about 
these attempts at suppression. Most 
such attempts rest on a denial of 
the fundamental premise of demo- 
cracy: that the ordinary citizen, by 
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exercising his critical judgment, will 
accept the good and reject the bad. 
The censors, public and private, as- 
sume that they should determine 
what is good and what is bad for 
their fellow citizens. 

We trust Americans to recognize 
propaganda, and to reject obscenity. 
We do not believe they need the 
help of censors to assist them in this 
task. We do not believe they are 
prepared to sactifice their heritage 
of a free press in order to be “pro- 
tected” against what others think 
may be bad for them. We believe 
they still favor free enterprise in 
ideas and expression. 


E ARE aware, of course, that 
books are not alone in being 
subjected to efforts at suppression. 
We are aware that these efforts are 
related to a larger pattern of pres- 
sures being brought against educa- 
tion, the press, films, radio and tele- 
vision. The problem is not only 
one of actual censorship. The shadow 
of fear cast by these pressures leads, 
we suspect, to an even larger volun- 
tary curtailment of expression by 
those who seek to avoid controversy. 

Such pressure toward conformity 
is perhaps natural to a time of un- 
easy change and pervading fear. Es- 
pecially when so many of our ap- 
prehensions are directed against an 
ideology, the expression of a dis- 
sident idea becomes a thing feared in 
itself, and we tend to move against 
it as against a hostile deed, with 
suppression. 

And yet suppression is never more 


: 


dangerous than in such a time of | 
social tension. Freedom has given: 
the United States the elasticity to! 
endure strain. Freedom keeps open: 
the path of novel and creative solu- 
tions, and enables change to come byj 
choice. Every silencing of a heresy; 
every enforcement of an orthodoxy, 
diminishes the toughness and resili- 
ency of our society and leaves it the 
less able to deal with stress. 

Now as always in our history 
books are among our greatest instru 
ments of freedom. They are almost 
the only means for making generally 
available ideas or manners of ex 
pression that can initially commanc 
only a small audience. They are 
the natural medium for the nev 
idea and the untried voice, fro 
which come the original contrib 
tions to social growth. They ar 
essential to the extended discussio 
which serious thought requires, an: 
to the accumulation of knowled 
and ideas into organized collection: 

We believe that free communicz 
tion is essential to the preservatio 
of a free society and a creative 
ture. We believe that these pressure 
toward conformity present the dan 
ger of limiting the range and varie 
of inquiry and expression on whic 
our democracy and our culture d 
pend. We believe that every Amer 
can community must jealously gua: 
the freedom to publish and to cir 
late, in order to preserve its o 
freedom to read. 

We believe that publishers as 
librarians have a profound respon: 
bility to give validity to that fre 


dom to read by making it possible 
for the reading public to choose 
freely from a variety of offerings. 

The freedom to read is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Those with 
faith in free men will stand on these 
constitutional guarantees of essential 
tights and will exercise the responsi- 
bilities that accompany these rights. 

We therefore affirm these propo- 
sitions: 


(1) 

i IS in the public interest for 

publishers and librarians to make 
available the widest diversity of 
views and expressions, including 
those which are unorthodox or un- 
popular with the majority. Creative 
thought is by definition new, and 
what is new is different. The bearer 
of every new idea is a rebel until 
his idea is refined and tested. 

Totalitarian systems attempt to 
maintain themselves in power by 
the ruthless suppression of any con- 
cept which challenges the established 
orthodoxy. The power of a demo- 
ctatic system to adapt to change 
is vastly strengthened by the free- 
dom of its citizens to choose widely 
from among conflicting opinions of- 
fered freely to them. 

To stifle every nonconformist idea 
at birth would mark the end of 
the democratic process. Furthermore, 
only through the constant activity 
of weighing and selecting can the 
democratic mind attain the strength 
demanded by times like these. We 
need to know not only what we 
believe but why we believe it. 
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(2) 
Pee and librarians do 
not need to endorse every idea 
or presentation contained in the 
books they make available. It would 
conflict with the public interest for 
them to establish their own political, 
moral or esthetic views as the sole 
standard for determining what books 
should be published or circulated. 

Publishers and librarians serve the 
educational process by helping to 
make available knowledge and ideas 
required for the growth of the mind 
and the increase of learning. They do 
not foster education by imposing 
as mentors the patterns of their own 
thought. 

The people should have the free- 
dom to read and consider a broader 
range of ideas than those that may 
be held by any single librarian or 
publisher or government or church. 
It is wrong that what one man can 
read should be confined to what an- 
other thinks proper. 


(3) 


T IS contrary to the public interest 

for publishers or librarians to de- 
termine the acceptability of a book 
solely on the basis of the personal 
history or political affiliations of the 
author. 

A book should be judged as a 
book. No art or literature can flourish 
if it is to be measured by the politi- 
cal views or private lives of its crea- 
tors. No society of free men can 
flourish which draws up lists of 
writers to whom it will not listen, 
whatever they may have to say. 
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(4) 

i rie present laws dealing with 

obscenity should be vigorously 
enforced. Beyond that, there is no 
place in our society for extra-legal 
efforts to coerce the taste of others, 
to confine adults to the reading mat- 
ter deemed suitable for adolescents, 
or to inhibit the efforts of writers 
to achieve artistic expression. 

To some, much of modern litera- 
ture is shocking. But is not much of 
life itself shocking? We cut off litera- 
ture at the source if we prevent 


serious artists from dealing with the 
stuff of life. 


Parents and teachers have a fe- 
sponsibility to prepare the young 
to meet the diversity of experiences 
in life to which they will be exposed, 
as they have a responsibility to help 
them learn to think critically for 
themselves. These are affirmative re- 
sponsibilties, not discharged simply 
by preventing them from reading 
works for which they are not yet 
prepared. 
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In these matters taste differs, and 
taste cannot be legislated; nor can 
machinery be devised which will 
suit the demands of one group with- 
out limiting the freedom of others. 
We deplore the catering to the im- 
mature, the retarded or the mal- 
adjusted taste. But those concerned 
with freedom have the responsibilty 
of seeing to it that each individual 
book or publication, whatever its 
contents, price, or method of distri- 
bution, is dealt with in accordance 
with due process of law. 


(5) 
i IS not in the public interest to 
force a reader to accept with 
any book the prejudgment of a label 
characterizing the book or authot 
as subversive or dangerous. 

The idea of labeling supposes the 
existence of individuals or groups 
with wisdom to determine by author 
ity what is good or bad for the citi 
zen. It supposes that each individua 
must be directed in making up hi 
mind about the ideas he examine: 
But Americans do not need other 
to do their thinking for them. 

(6) 

ie IS the responsibilty of puk 

lishers and librarians, as guardiar 
of the people’s freedom to read, t 
contest encroachments upon th 
freedom by individuals or grouj 
seeking to impose their own stan 
ards or tastes upon the communi 
at large. 

It is inevitable in the give ar 
take of the democratic process th 
the political, the moral, or the « 
thetic concepts of an individual 
group will occasionally collide wi 
those of another individual or grov 
In a free society each individual | 
free to determine for himself wt 
he wishes to read, and each gro 
is free to determine what it w 
recommend to its freely associat 
members. 

But no group has the right 
take the law into its own hands, ¢ 
to impose its own concepts of px 
tics or morality upon other mem 
of a democratic society. Freedom 
no freedom if it is accorded c 
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to the accepted and the inoffensive. 
(7) 
if IS the responsibility of pub- 
lishers and librarians to give full 
meaning to the freedom to read by 
providing books that enrich the 
quality of thought and expression. 
By the exercise of this affirmative 
responsibilty, bookmen can demon- 
strate that the answer to a bad book 
is a good one. The answer to a bad 
idea is a good idea. 

The freedom to read is of little 
consequence when expended on the 
trivial; it is frustrated when the 
teader cannot obtain matter fit for 
his purpose. What is needed is not 
only the absence of restraint, but 
the positive provision of opportunity 
for the people to read the best that 
has been thought and said. 

Books are the major channel by 
which the intellectual inheritance is 
handed down, and the principal 
means of its testing and growth. The 
defense of their freedom and in- 
tegrity. and the enlargement of their 
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service to society, requires of all 
bookmen the utmost of their facul- 
ties, and deserves of all citizens the 
fullest of their support. 


E STATE these propositions 

neither lightly nor as easy gene- 
ralizations. We here stake out a 
lofty claim for the value of books. 
We do so because we believe that 
they are good, possessed of enormous 
variety and usefulness, worthy of 
cherishing and keeping free. 

We realize that the application 
of these propositions may mean the 
dissemination of ideas and manners 
of expression that are repugnant to 
many persons. We do not state these 
propositions in the comfortable be- 
lief that what people read is un- 
important. We believe rather that 
what people read is deeply impor- 
tant; that ideas can be dangerous; 
but that the suppression of ideas is 
fatal to a democratic society. Free- 
dom itself is a dangerous way of 
life, but it is ours. 


News of the death of Vsevolod Pudovkin has filled with grief millions 
throughout the world, who knew him as one of the greatest of all film 
directors. Such films as Mother, The End of St. Petersburg, Storm Over Asia, 
Swvorov, and Admiral Nakhimov belong with the foremost achievements 
of the cinema art. Pudovkin the artist and Pudovkin the citizen were a 
single whole, and it was therefore natural that he should have been an 
active member of the Soviet Peace Committee, chairman of the Moscow 
Peace Committee, and a frequent delegate to international peace congresses. 


In an early issue M&M plans to publish an article on Pudovkin and 


his work. 


KING BRADLEY 


and the Sons of Daniel Boone 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


Clay, W. Va. 
OU are rounding the dizzy curves 
of Buffalo Ridge 4,500 feet 
above the muddy Elk River that 
twists through these wild mountains 
in country that is much as it was 
when Daniel Boone lived here, as 
the road map tells you. A young State 
Trooper in a broad-rimmed hat steps 
out of the foliage. “Where you 
headed?” he demands, jotting down 
the number on the license plate in 
a notebook. “What do you want up 
here?” 

You ask what’s up and he says 
they are searching all cars for wea- 
pons and without asking your leave 
he steps behind your car and opens 
the car trunk. He is evidently satis- 
fied that the pair of old shoes and 
the tire pump he finds there are 
not lethal and he waves us on. “We 
got it quiet down there,” he says, 
nodding toward the miners’ town 
of Widen that straggles around the 
tipple, a mile down the valley. “We 
aim to keep it quiet.” 

A mile on, at the juncture of 
Widen Hill and State Road 11, you 
come upon the pickets. They are 
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squatting on the side of the concrete 
highway, and they rise slowly to 
their full height with that leisure that 
is a compound of wariness and ex- 
perience. Young men, in the main, 
sandy-haired and blue-eyed, and they: 
are very silent. 

We explain that we are New 
York newspapermen and that we 
have just been to the food kitchen at 
Ivydale and we were told by Dary] 
Douglas down there to come seeé 
Dewey Triplett at the food kitcher 
near Dille. The pickets look us ove 
soberly, for they have had their ex 
perience with newspapermen ang 
they have not had a fair break. Wi 
say that we want to tell their sid: 
of the story which no newspaper ii 
New York has told as yet. 

“It’s high time,” a tall, lean ma 
of thirty says with a small ironi 
smile, and he steps aside. “Foo: 
kitchen’s a piece down, on Elever 
straight ahead.” They stand, t 
dozen or so of them, in the middl| 
of the road beneath the ancient tr 
on this mountaintop, and they watc 
our car as we move ahead. Their face 
are unsmiling: you can read tk 


doubt in their eyes and you under- 
stand it. 


IHEY’VE been out since last 

September, these young men who 
wear the aging remnants of uniforms 
they wore when they fought a war 
to end what they're getting down 
here, at home, in the magnificent 
valleys and mountains where they 
were born and bred. I look back at 
them through the mirror in the car 
and I know that some among these 
were rounded up by the 250 deputies 
with the high powered rifles, the 
State Police and the local constabu- 
lary a month or so ago and herded 
into the jail, at Clay, the county seat, 
sixteen miles off. I had already learn- 
ed in Charleston, the state capital 
where the government mansion is 
topped by a gold dome, that the 
Ptison was built to accommodate a 
dozen prisoners. Fifty miners were 
jammed in here, plus twenty-three 
ptisoners already there, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, face to face, 
no room to lie down in, forced to 
Sleep as they stand, all day and all 
night. There was no patch of earth 
for them to lie down in in this coun- 
try of wide valleys and mountains 
that reach to the sky. 

They were in that jail when their 
mothers, wives, sweethearts and 
daughters came down from _ the 
heights to the county seat to clamor 
for their freedom. And they knew 
that the deputies had trained their 
shotguns on the women and told 
them not to move one step further. 
_ The authorities had held fifty strikers 
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on murder charges after the caravan 
of cars carrying deputies fired a 
hundred shots into their food kitchen 
at 4:20 A.M., May 7. When the 
shooting was over one of the depu- 
ties named Charley Frame had a 
bullet in his brain which the miners 
insist came from the gun of one of 
the deputies, all of whom were 
liquored up. Some of the gun-thugs, 
as they call the company’s army of 
250 deputies, threw their empty 
whiskey bottles at the walls of the 
food kitchen during the fusillade. 

After eight days in prison, here 
and in Charleston where some of 
them were transferred after the hub- 
bub the mountain women created 
outside the prison at Clay, all were 
released on bond. Three were later 
indicted by a Clay County grand 
jury on charges of murder. 

At Ivydale we had learned from 
the strike leader Daryl Douglas that 
the men of Widen couldn't take Old 
Man Gandy’s stuff anymore. Harry 
Gandy, the big-wig of the Elk River 
Coal and Lumber Company, runs the 
120 square miles of company terri- 
tory as though he were a medieval 
emperor. The miners call him Prince 
Gandy and they call the mine owner, 
J. G. Bradley, a man from New 
Jetsey with big money connections 
in Boston, King Bradley. 

You twist down the road which is 
the boundary line of King Bradley’s 
domain and you see the miners’ 
cabins in the clearing: little wooden 
houses one story high, the pumps 
and immemorial wooden privies out- 
side and as often as not there is a 
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patch of green corn that they till 
off to a side. For many of these 
strikers also farm the land. Suddenly 
you are at the food kitchen, a one 
story building of cement block whose 
broken windows are jagged where 
the bullets of the deputies came 
through. 

Life is bustling inside the little 
bullet-pocked building as the moun- 
tain women fix the food for some 
forty pickets and their families. You 
see elderly women prepare the dishes 
and bake the pies over coal stoves 
while younger women in trim calico 
carry the dishes to the men and 
children around the long boards that 
make up the table. You have covered 
many a strike and it is-a familiar 
sight. 


IHEY survey you warily at first 
# and go for Dewey Triplett and 
when he extends his hand to shake 
yours they thaw out and an air of 
jollity rises. You feel their respect 
for Dewey Triplett, whom they call 
Mr. Triplett: he is a strike leader 
who was chosen to head this kitchen 
which had been attacked and is still, 
in fact, a beleaguered strike outpost. 
Mr. Triplett looks at you through 
clear gray eyes that are almost benign 
in their calm. His handshake is firm. 
He is a stocky man of fifty-five and 
talks in a low husky voice that must 
come from the miner’s asthma so 
many of the older men have. You 
have passed through Gaulley’s Bridge, 
a few miles from here, which so 
many of us remember from the 
Thirties when scores of miners there 


died from silicosis caused by thi 
company’s refusal to cope with th 
dust that eats men’s lungs. 

You learn that Triplett’s family 
like those of most of the strikers, i 
as old as Daniel Boone’s. We ha 
passed the signpost some miles bac. 
named Triplett’s Ridge after his sire 
who had chopped the trees and mad 
a livelihood here for a century © 
more, pounding it out of the mour 
tain soil and later out of the ric 
bituminous veins of coal that fa 
through these slopes. He stands ther 
a man of enduring patience an 
courage, for this is the spot wher 
the bullets flew once and can an 
time again, and here three charge 
of dynamite have exploded unde 
the windows of his home, shatterin 
most of them. His home next doc 
is a neat, two-story cottage painte 
white and trimmed with crimso: 
This is his property, and the garag 
is his too, for he is respected as or 
of the most skilled of all the mines 
a veteran of thirty-five years of labc 
He had promptly turned his proper 
over to the strikers so they wou 
have a place to cook and eat the 
meals. 

He asks courteously if we ha 
eaten and we are invited to join the 
around the long table. A big plate 
bacon is passed around, there a 
heaps of mashed potatoes, spaghe 
in tomato sauce, grits, peas, whi 
bread and each man gets a sli 
of freshly baked raspberry pie. Th 
turn around on the long bench 
smile at the little old woman w! 
stands over the hot coal stove f 


hours to turn out these luscious pies 
and they praise her pie. She is 
pleased at the tribute and twists her 
apron shyly. 

Mr. Triplett tells you the United 
Mine Workers union has been gene- 
rous and none of the families of 
the 550 men who walked out last 
September is hungry now. Food is 
served three times a day here and 
back down at Ivydale there is a 
grocery store full of viands—flour, 
canned goods, bacon and even some 
medicines, “aspereen tablets and all,” 
which the miners’ wives get every 
Tuesday to do them for the week. 
Mr. Triplett points out the scars in 
the building where the bullets struck: 
here on the cement floor, there on 
the wall, and he introduces us to 
the aging miner whose coffee cup 
was shot out of his hands that 
morning. 

The whole story is told artlessly, 
with the simple direct statement 
of the mountaineer. Nobody strives 
for eloquence or prominence, nobody 
raises his voice above the conversa- 
tional: the fact is all they deal with 
and the fact is a saga of hardship 
and of heroism. 

A wiry young man of thirty comes 
forward and Mister Triplett intro- 
duces him to you. “This is Virgil 
Nelson,” he says, and then, as though 
it were laurel he was placing on the 
young man’s brow, “he is a good 
striker.” Virgil, the father of three 
children, tells you what happened 
to him after he was locked up in 
Clay County jail with the fifty. 

“They took me out of the cell, 
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these two State Troopers, and two 
of them took their coats off and 
kept asking me questions. They 
stomped around heavy on the floor, 
stuck their thumbs in their belts. 
One of them kept saying, ‘Come on 
now, daddy up, you bastard, daddy 
up.” He explains that daddy-up 
must mean confess, but he had never 
heard the word before, these state 
troopers must have come from some 
other part of the country. He 
wouldn’t daddy up. “Everything I 
said seemed to get them madder and 
madder so after a while I just set 
there and didn’t say nothing. ‘Why 
you yellow god-damn bastard, they 
said, ‘you know you was a ringleader 
in this. You know you killed Charles 
Frame.’ Nothing I said could quiet 
them down so I took to saying noth- 
ing at all. After nine hours of this 
they sent me back to the cell.” 

Mr. Triplett listened quietly and 
then said, “When they grilled me 
they did the same.” And he told of 
the grim day preceding the shooting. 
The company had gathered all its 
forces and a caravan of a hundred 
cats loaded with deputies and scabs 
nosed down Highway 11 before the 
food-kitchen, and the faces of the 
gun-thugs were twisted with hate 
as they screamed, “Wait till four 
o'clock. Remember four o'clock.” The 
strikers knew what that meant. They 
got in touch with William Blizzard 
who is the head of District 17 of 
the UMW and whose offices are in 
Charleston, forty miles south. They 
sent delegations to see Governor 
Marland in the state capital and 
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Judge Duffield in Clay. 

“We told them the gun thugs was 
out to kill us pickets at 4 A.M.,” and 
the authorities promised the strikers 
they would be protected by the law. 
Mr. Blizzard said the strikers had 
been swept off their picketing spot 
at the top of Widen hill where 
Widen Road meets Route 11 the day 
before the shooting because the gun 
thugs came, over 250 strong, armed 
with their high-powered rifles, and 
rode on tractors, advancing like a 
tank corps against the handful of 
thirty pickets. The thugs threw the 
horseshoe quoits the pickets had 
played with over the mountain and 
they smashed the little shack the 
pickets had built here where they 
had taken their stand ten months 
ago, tractored the stuff off Highway 
11 which does not belong to the 
company but to the state. Then the 
pickets had gathered in the food 
kitchen that night in readiness to re- 
turn to the picket stand at dawn 
May 7 and it was a few hours before 
—that the raid 


took place. 

“At four A.M.” one of the strikers 
said, stepping forward, “we was 
breathin’ 


easy cause nothing hap- 
pened and we figgered the law had 
got to the company.” But twenty 
minutes later the moonless night 
was lit up by the headlights and 
a caravan of ten cats came down 
the road and the shooting began. 


LARGE mountain woman with 


clear blue eyes stepped forward 
and said that the menfolk here were 


falsely charged with killing Charley 
Frame, the deputy. They couldn't 
have killed him, she said, and here 
is why. First of all somebody come 
and told the sister of a striker that 
the right side of Charley Frame’s 
head was blowed off. Now the food 
kitchen was on his left so the bullet 
couldn’t have come from here. That's 
number one. Now number two: the 
car he himself was drivin’ crashed 
against the side of a bridge 560 feet 
down the road from here. Now how 
could a man drive down that windin’ 
road 560 feet if he was shot right 
here by the food kitchen? You just 
know a corpse couldn’t a done that. 
Charley Frame was drunk and he 
was shot by one of his drunk gun- 
thug friends. 


Everybody agreed that that was 
so but no newspaper had said that 
was so. The newspapers only give 
the company’s side of the story. “We 
asked the reporters who wrote it 
was an ambush we set up, why it 
is they only give the company side 
of the story and not our side. And 
the reporters said it is because when 
they telephone from the newspaper 
office for news they can only get the 
company’s office but they can never 
get the strikers on the phone.” The 
men and women of Widen looked 
hard at us and you suddenly felt 
shamed for your profession knowing 
the way the wheels turn in the com- 
mercial newspaper offices and you 
are silent for there is nothing you 
can say, nO way to convince them 
until they see what you write. 


YY) HEN you are through talking 
with the miners you have a 
pretty vivid picture of the whole 
setup. There is Harry Gandy and 
you can see and taste him. He is 
about six foot three, a man in his 
late sixties, who stomps around in 
shirt sleeves exuding his air of heavy 
authority. He was once a congress- 
man from North Dakota and he had 
come here to fix some company rail- 
toad problems for J. G. Bradley, the 
president of the Elk River Coal and 
Lumber Company. Bradley liked him 
so much he kept him on as chief 
of operations and now Gandy is a 
vice-president of the company. 
Gandy pretends that he is a law- 
abidin, God-fearing man but he 
is not above any and every kind 
of trickery or brutality to do the 
company’s job. He set up the com- 
pany union called the Employees’ 
League of Widen Miners. Come to 
it with a grievance, like working up 
to your hips in water or getting your 
hand smashed because the timber 
is rotten, and in ten minutes it’s 
back to Gandy and you're back where 
you started. So last September the 
miners chose a committee of seven 
to supersede the company union 
as their spokesman and Gandy, who 
claims God is on his side, called in 
two miners, big, brawny men, named 
Tony George and Buck Carte, and 
closed the doors and told them to 
pretend to be with the new com- 
mittee of seven but to “get in there 
and break it up.” He would pretend 
to fire them—along with the seven 
men—but he would pay George and 
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Carte $20 a day while fired and 
give them a job back when the thing 
blew over. And if things got tough 
he would give them $40 a day. 

This is all in the record of West 
Virginia’s legislature, which held 
hearings on the Widen strike last 
March. One of the miners here ran 
home and brought a copy of the 
proceedings which the state printed 
and it was all there in black and 
white. You read Tony George's 
testimony describing this conspitacy 
hatched by Prince Gandy and you 
see the battleground men’s souls be- 
came before Clay County itself be- 
came a battlefield where an army 
of armed deputies declared war on 
unarmed miners and their families. 

Tony George is on the stand and 
the examiner for the commission of 
inquiry asks him: 


“Well, now, Mr. George, this is a 
personal question. Of course you can 
refuse to answer if you wish, but what 
caused you to have a change of heart? 
Why didn’t you go through with that 
plan? 

“A: Well, I needed the money all 
right. I thought of the money angle. I 
had just come back to work there and 
had been off around six months and 
then J—in fact, I didn’t give him no 
definite answer. I told him I would let 
him know about it, and I went home 
and I couldn’t sleep that night and I kept 
thinking how I would bust up this 
bunch, and then I kept wrestling with 
myself, and my wife even asked me what 
was wrong and J didn’t want to tell her 
because I didn’t—so the next day a bunch 
of the—you see, this group of seven 
men they voted, voted to work, so we 
went back to work, and during that 
two weeks I doubled over a few shifts 
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and during that week a bunch of the 
men said to me, ‘We hear—’ somebody 
let the cat out of the bag, you see, and 
they kept asking me, ‘I hear you are 
going to bust up these men, you and 
Buck Carte’ and I denied it. I didn’t 
want to own to it, because I knew if 
I owned up to it, why, I knew they 
would throw me out, so I said, “Why, 
you know I wouldn’t do anything like 
that.” 


Yes, you see the turmoil in the 
man’s soul and then he tells how 
he came to a decision. If he went in 
as an agent provocateur against his 
fellow workers “that is just like being 
stabbed in the back, and everybody 
was at unrest about it, and then I 
couldn’t face these older men that 
had been there at Widen for years 
and I had worked with a lot of them, 
and I just couldn’t do that. I am not 
made out to do that.” 

This is the sort of preposition 
Harry Gandy made to hundreds of 
men, for he has an army of 250 gun 
thugs now, scraped together from 
the poolrooms of Clay County, from 
the dives all over the state and from 
Ohio. They are all like Buck Carte, 
who took the offer and is now one 
of the most notorious of the scabs. 
You see what the others are like 
from Tony George’s words: 


“Q: To your knowledge, have the 
guards been doing anything to provoke 
and to aggtavate the situation up there? 

"A: Yes, sir. This Buck Carte has been 
already given six months and a fifty 
dollar fine for having a gun on a person 
—on a man and his wife, trying to stop 
them from going to their home, and 
they had a trial and he was given a 


fifty dollar fine and six months, and 
they appealed the case and it goes to 
another court or grand jury. And the 
same Buck Carte drawed a high-powered 
rifle on a bunch of us and he went under 
bond again, and he is still guarding for 
the company, and last month, on the 
26th, on a Sunday he shot among the 
pickets up here five shots and there was 
a warrant for his arrest, and he is still 
out thugging for the company... .” 


Mr. Triplett said there was so 
much dynamite in the transcript of 
the hearing that the company had 
moved heaven and earth to keep it 
from becoming public property. The 
state’s newspapers had done nothing 
much more than mention it, and 
he hoped that I would help make 
the document known. If it was 
known it would help the strikers and 
it would help the three men who 
are indicted for murder. 


] TOLD Mr. Triplett that I would 
like to talk with a family of one 
of the three men who were indicted 
and he said he would take me to 
the home of one of them, Jennings 
Roscoe Bail, who farms some four 
miles down a hollow from here. We: 
climbed into the car and proceeded | 
down the road till we came to a long: 
low farmhouse where we met his: 
mother, Mrs. Ella Mae Bail, a short, 
bright-eyed woman of fifty. She came: 
out of the kitchen wiping her hands: 
on her apron. She knew Mr. Triplets: 
of course and welcomed him, and: 
she welcomed us after he introduced: 
us as men who want to tell the truth: 
about Widen. 

We sat on the porch while rain- 


- 
ar 


clouds gathered at the mountain top 
and a lightning storm broke. Mrs. 
Bail’s son, indicted for murder but 
out on bond as West Virginia law 
allows, was up the other side of the 
mountain with his father haying in 
the field. Mrs. Bail told us of the 
company’s thievery, her voice rising 
a bit when she spoke of the welfare 
plan whereby the company deducts 
$3.70 a month for medical care, 
hospital and death benefits but “no- 
body gets nothing from the company 
when they need it.” She had lost two 
daughters, one a baby, one sixteen 
years old, in recent years, because 
they did not get the medical care 
they paid for. Her husband had paid 
into the fund for seventeen years and 
in all the years they didn’t get more 
than $125 in sick benefits. When 
their children died the company 
even haggled over the expenses for 
the hearse and the miner had to 
pay for it. 

After a while she went in the 
house and brought out a large picture 
of a younger son; it was a tinted 
picture and you saw a round-faced, 
apple-cheeked mountaineer in a 
Marine uniform. He was twenty and 
he was just drafted a few months 
ago and he has already gotten honors 
down at the training camp as a sharp- 
shooter. “One boy up for murdet,” 
She said, “and one in the army.” 

She asked Mr. Triplett what he 
thought of the impending murder 
trial, what the chances were. “They 
could never get a jury to convict,” 
he said, looking away at the pasture 
where the rain was whipping the 
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trees and beating them to the ground. 
He repeated what I had heard in 
Charleston: that the citizens of Clay 
County had switched to the side of 
the strikers after the gun thugs had 
shot up the food kitchen. Men and 
women whom the miners had never 
known came forward from every part 
of the county with cash, bonds and 
certificates of property and raised the 
$120,000 bail for the forty-eight 
(the authorities had released two of 
the fifty because they were fourteen 
years old.) “And we coulda got 
$500,000 if we needed it,’ Mr. Trip- 
lett concluded with a shade of pride 
in his voice. 


HAD learned that one of the 
pickets, Delbert Nicholas, a Navy 
veteran of World War II, had been 
shot through the heart June 7 when 
he went to water his cow in his pas- 
ture. Mr. Triplett told us how to 
find his home where his widow Elsie 
Mabel still lived. She was sitting on 
the porch of her wooden cabin over- 
looking a magnificent valley and she 
was rocking her little tow-headed 
grandchild Greta Sue. She told us 
last February unknown persons 
burned down their barn and killed 
their cow. It was a warning but her 
husband continued to go down and 
picket. Two months later they were 
thrown out of bed by a dynamite 
explosion and he ran outside into 
his meadow to find his brand new 
tractor he was so proud of lying in 
pieces. But he continued to go down 
to Widen Hill and picket. 
He was there the morning the fifty 
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men were locked up after the shoot- 
ing and when he came out on bail 
he went down to the picket-line and 
he took his turn. He was always talk- 
ing about the United Mine Workers 
and how the men of Widen had 
ought to belong to it and he used 
to say that a long time, months and 
years before the strike and everybody 
knew he was for the UMW. 

“Then this Sunday morning June 
3 before we went to church he said 
it was awful dry today and maybe he 
better go out and water the stock 
instead of going to church. I come 
out on the porch here with Greta 
Sue getting ready to go to Sunday 
school. He said bye to Greta Sue, 
he was crazy about that one and he 
went off to water the stock. He stop- 
ped at the gate down there and he 
waved back at Sue. When we come 
back from church my sixteen year old 
boy Orda said, ‘Ma, is daddy come 
back?’ I said, ‘No, we must go out 
and look for him.’ My boy found 
him at 11 o'clock that night. He 
come back screamin’ and cryin.” My 
brother was here by then and he 
went out with Orda. My man was 
layin’ dead there over by the brook.” 

“I wanted to see him so bad,” she 
said, looking down the valley, “but 
they said I shouldn’t see what he 
looked like. His ma came and she 
wanted to see him but the boys 
wouldn’t let her. She felt terrible 
about him laying out there in the 
field dead all by hisself all that time 
in the sun and in the dark.” 

A neighboring farmer named John 
Johnson, who is father of two scabs, 


confessed to the shooting later. “Bu 
everybody knows there was more t 
it than that. He was mighty stron; 
for union.” 

She said the union gave him a bi; 
funeral, there was a wonderful lot o 
flowers and the union men have bee: 
mighty good, paid all the expense: 
“We get all the food we need. Th 
strikers been awful good too comin 
out to the farm, cutting the grass an 
doing the chores. People has bee 
awful good to me,” the widow saic 
sttoking the silky hair of her granc 
child. “I’m gonna stay here, in thi 
home,” she said. “He loved it an 
these ninety-one acres. He’d loo 
over the ground every day and he ha 
a chance to sell but he wouldn’t sel 
he thought so much of the place 

She said he lies buried down 1 
the valley there and she can see h 
grave and all the flowers the unic 
sent from up here on the porch. “TI 
union honored him,” she conclude 
saying it as though it were an epitat 
summing up her man’s life. 


HEN we left, our car climbe 

a sharp incline and suddenly, 
low, red racer appeared behind 
and the horn honked insistently.. 
looked back and Mr. Triplett look 
back. The road was narrow and c 
driver stepped on the gas. Mr. Tr: 
lett said quietly, “That’s Charlie D 
bert, the mine engineer. He’s he 
of the gun thugs. Better give bh: 
the road, get him in front.” We 
led over and as the car sped by 
caught the hard, haughty face ol) 
young man at the wheel. He glan 


at us briefly, slowed down and stayed 
about a hundred yards ahead. 

We looked back and a second car, 
a black sedan, appeared. It did not 
tty to pass. “Another,” Mr. Triplett 
said. We proceeded up the mountain- 
side boxed in by the two deputies. 
Mr. Triplett sat looking ahead and 
he said, “Jes’ keep going. The gun 
thugs won’t do nothing to you in 
daylight.” 

We came to a dirt road that cut 
off to the left and we turned off on 
it but the black sedan went on. Mr. 
Triplett looked at us and said, “They 
just want you to know they got 
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their eye on you. But they won't do 
nothing in broad daylight.” But he 
warned us not to be around after 
dusk. We dropped him off at the 
food kitchen. He shook hands and 
said, in parting, “I think you boys 
might as well go on back to Charles- 
ton.” 


On our way out the state trooper 
we had met going in stepped out of 
his thicket again. He checked us 
once more and then he stepped off 
and looked at us. “All quiet in there, 
isn’t it?” he said heartily. “We got 
it quiet now.” 


Jefferson vs. McCarthyism 


“Are we to have a censor whose imprimatur shall say what books may 
be sold, and what we may buy? Whose foot is to be the measure to which 
ours are all to be cut and stretched? Is a priest to be our inquisitor, or 
shall a layman, simple as ourselves, set up his reason as the rule for what 
we are to read, and what we must believe? It is an insult to our citizens 
to question whether they are rational beings or not. If M. de Becourt’s 
book be false in its facts, disprove them; if false in its reasoning, refute 
it. But, for God’s sake, let us freely hear both sides, if we choose. Every 
man in the United States will think it a duty to buy a copy, in vindi- 
cation of his right to buy, and to read what he pleases.” From a letter of 
Thomas Jefferson, dated April 19, 1814, protesting the attempted sup- 
pression of De Becourt’s book (in French), Sur la Création du Monde, un 
Systeme d’Organisation Primitive. 


The Rosenbergs: 3 Poem: 
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In Memoriam 


At four o'clock in the afternoon 
The merry-go-round came by. 
Children flocked for a ride. 

It was not strains of music 

To which they carouseled. 

Their horses pranced to the voice 
Of a news announcer saying 

In the bright spring afternoon 
“Rosenberg couple to die 

At sundown.” 


On such a street you were born, 

You ran and played and went to school, 
Knowing tenements, privation, dearth, 

And in you was born, 

And out of your hearts there grew 

A heart of love for the people, a heart 
That beat and flushed with shining futures. 


You too have laughed on the merry-go-round, 
And your children. 

How many times, smiling, you gave 

The pennies into those hands 

Impatient to grip the bridles 

Of dancing, of make-believe steeds. 


At four o'clock in the afternoon, 

My children at play on the hot street, 
The merry-go-round came 

With its macabre background 

To a ride of joy, 

With its casual announcement 

Of crime done boldly 

In the face of a recoiling world, 
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With its sustained notes “ 

Of murder done coldly 

On the flesh and the spirit of man, 
On the seed of woman. 


They have then not hesitated 
To declare war 
On all men. 


Ethel, girl-faced, diminutive. 

Julius, young man one might meet 

On any New York street, 

How giants issued from you; 

How in your four so ordinary hands 

The souls of millions expanded with your glory, 
Courage poured into us, 

You, lovers, before whom 

The earth bows with burden of tenderness, 
Like breasts too full with milk, 

Poured yourselves into our veins, to be our life. 


Pure as the mountain stream 

At which all men at the last 

Slake their desert thirst 

That is of this world, 

Were your souls of crystal strength 
And balm. 

How many babes you assuage 
With your hands of love. 

How many crusts and sores of fear 
Do you strip from the breasts of men 
With your assured, throbbing eyes. 


They are gloating, the fiends of earth, 

In their throne roams, 

That their talons in haste and fury 

Thrust you to death. 

But they shrink as you never shrank 

As if not you, but they 

Went on to doom. 

They shriek =; t 
But they do not fail to note 
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How “oddly confident” you were, 
Your “serene calm” as you confronted them 
In the chamber of death. 


At eight o'clock in the evening 

The crime was done. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, 

For no blood must be spilled on the Sabbath. 
(Did Jesus, the Nazarene, know that 
As the sun sank over Golgotha; 

Did our six million brothers and sisters 
And their little ones know, 

Crammed in the death vans, 

Rolled into the burning ovens 

Of the nether sun? ) 

And our eyes, turning, saw 

A blood-red sun, 

A swollen, a monstrous sun 

Going down with its weight of horror. 


We ate an avalanche of tears. 

We, from the tall, the topmost Andes, 

In strongholds built against the “conquerors”; 
We from the new villages and looms of China 
Avenging rape, dishonor, ruinous yesterdays; 
We in the swamp-homes of freedom 

On ocean-circled islands, 

And in the seething capitals of Europe; 

We from Africa, stupendous against chains; 
We with your song of freedom on our lips 

We in American places where the crime 

Was done, and where you lifted up our heads, 
Who speak, or work, or shriek for Liberty, 
We come, an avalanche of tears. 


For you, our lost lovers, 

For your example, for your hearts 

More enormous than the universe, 

For your children, ravaged of their childhood, 
For our children, for ourselves 

Shorn of your life, 

We weep. 
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Weep, weep also, America, for your soul! 


And yet, I know, 

It is not tears you’d want, 

Not tears you’d ask, 

But to transmute our tears and all our being 
Into manhood like yours, Julius, 

Into womanhood like yours, Ethel. 


Our delegations and vigils, 
Petitions, names, cries, 

The outrage, demands and pleadings 
Of every people of the world 

Was not enough, was not enough. 
The napalm-killers set their teeth 
To hurry you to the hour of death 
A shield and sacrifice 

To their desperate, waning powers. 


They have then declared war 
On life, on all the world’s peoples. 


We have not won; but you 
Are greater than our defeat. 


At the moment the masters 
Sent volts of agony through you 
Your blood passed into us. 


Never again shall we be 
The men, the women we were. 


Ethel and Julius, your lives 
And your children’s lives were for us. 


If there is resurrection beyond the grave, 
It must be in us. 

If there is immortality 

It must be of us. 


For all time you speak to us 
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And through us you must triumph. 

Although you will not see it, 

Your tomorrows must flower. 

Our children shall know your greater parentage. 


MARTHA MILLET 


Epitaph 


they were very gentle, beautiful people, 
lovers and young, 


theits was a courage and beauty few in the world could bear. 


they have burned their sweet lovers’ nerves to ashes, 
alone, alone, alone, 
with the rasp of the fire and the dark. 


a strange and terrible mating this. 


the long dying now is over, 

the tortured bodies rest 

cold in the earth 

turning as the earth turns 

wheeling across the silent face of the sun, 
void through the void, 

a still journey. 


you cannot touch them now, : 
you can torture them no more, 

the earth has triumphed in its own, 
gathered its own, 
the curtain of time has fallen. 


(how do you feel this morning, murderers? 
is the taste of blood good in your mouths? ) 


you think you have ended this 

with a little sheathing of earth? 

you think the conscience of man is buried so lightly? 
you think the tramping of the feet will stop? 


you think the winds grinding your today into the dust of yesterday 
will cease tomorrow? 


The Rosenbergs 


you have given us our dead, 

you have given us our dead, 

but gentleness, and courage, and beauty, and love, 
these do not die. 

these are seeding things. 

these grow from graves. 

this light will grow over the curving of the earth. 


you think these graves will be forgotten? 
you think this courage and this beauty will be forgotten? 


murderers, this is not so. 

these graves will be green 

when you are remembered only as a curse on the lips of men, 
the spittle of history. 


parents and children and lovers unborn 

will keep these graves green with their love 
will drink this courage and beauty burning here, 
forge a new earth 

from the fountains of this fire. 


and we who died with them 

and clawed back choking to the earth of life 
to find the mild sky still fertile with rain 

and a smoldering flame in the sudden 
emptiness of our hearts, 

we shall visit these graves in our minds 
every day, every day, and draw 

steel from them. 


murderers, you cannot 
pull the switch on history. 


Elegy for Two Forever Living 


The wind blows softly 

over two hearts beating under the earth 
(heart of the world beating, beating). 
Roots tremble and rocks vibrate 
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to the heart-sound rising, running, ' 
filling the earth: 

sound that is light 

light that is their name: 

ROSENBERG. 


II 
We stood the thousands in Seventeenth Street and wept, 
holding our brother Julie, our sister Ethel in a last embrace: 
touching your agony as they drove the nails of fire into your flesh 
We held you in our arms of love, 
folding you in our tenderness of steel, 
folding into our hearts this last indelible pain 
as the hands of the death-clock strangled the minutes 
and the Sabbath of murder shut out sun and sky. 


We stood the thousands in Seventeenth Street and wept 
for your unlived years 

for your ravaged children 

for the strength we did not have— 

for our countty. 


Ill 
They came with mercy on their lips, 
three men who spoke of God and peace, 
seeking the heart of the five-star President. 
They found cold metal 
barbed-wire eyes 
a hard mouth spraying bullet words: 
Experience im the army taught me 
executions teach lessons.... 


Let bygones be bygones, he had said to the ape-men. 
Forgive and forget Auschwitz, Buchenwald, Dachau 
the acres of corpses 

the wilderness of pain. 

Let bygones be bygones. 

Ilse Koch lives 

but Ethel Rosenberg must die. 

Schacht, Guderian, Kesselring live 

but Julius Rosenberg must die. 

Truth must die (give it a billion volts) 

That war and greed and tyranny may live. 


The Rosenbergs 


But what of the millions who do not forgive or forget— 
neither the old crimes 
nor the new? 
IV 
Lift up your voice, O pious judge, rejoice. 
Embrace the holy Sabbath bride that wears 
the perfume of the grave. 
Give thanks, sing praise unto the Lord. 
And God spake... saying... 
Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
You have remembered, honorary Aryan, you have remembered. 
(The Sabbath holiness reeks of blood.) 
And now lift up your voice and bless 
the candles extinguished 
the wine spilt 
the Sabbath loaves: 
two fresh corpses... . 
Remember the Sabbath, to keep it holy. 


V 
Out of your death, brother and sister, 
we draw life. 
Out of your courage 
we harvest steel. 
In us immortal your pure hearts beat on. 
Your locked eyes give sight to millions. 
Your love is bread for all mankind. 


You are dead now. 

The wind blows softly over the earth that holds you. 

The Hudson flows past the stones scarred with your grief. 
You are dead now 

and forever living 

forever light and glory. 
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CHARLES WHITE: 
Beauty and Strength 


By PHILIP EVERGOOD 


4 bees folio of Six Drawings by 
Charles White, issued by Masses 
and Mainstream, is a happy event 
not only for the many people who 
will gain beauty and inspiration from 
these tender and human documents 
shining out from the walls of their 
homes, but for an art world satiated 
by the myriads of meaningless and 
tiresome experiments in how to 
paint or sculpt something which re- 
minds one of nothing. 

Rockwell Kent’s sensitive and 
searching introduction is a worthy 
adjunct to the six very faithfully 
rendered reproductions of the origi- 
nal black and white drawings, made 
by the comparatively modern proc- 
ess of offset lithography. Kent pays 
high tribute to Charles White for the 
humanism and for the artistically 
successful execution of these monu- 
mentally conceived drawings of peo- 
ple. 

The problem of getting art to the 
people has been a subject of serious 
thought on the part of progressive 
artists, educators, trade-unionists. 
Paintings, except for murals in 
buildings where the broad public has 
a chance to see them, are in general 
too expensive for the average work- 
er. Painters in countries where 
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little or no government support fot 
the artist exists, such as our coun- 
try today, are obliged to rely in the 
main for sale of their work on rich 
collectors and middle class buyers in 
the higher income brackets. Artists 
have been separated from the audi 
ence which could and should be 
their great source of strength and en. 
ergy. This source of creative powe! 
is living, functioning humanity o! 
which art has to be a part to attair 
greatness. 

By bringing out this portfolio o: 
six large ready-to-frame prints a 
$3.00, Masses and Mainstream i 
showing the way to a practical reali 
zation of the artists’ and the peo 
ple’s desires. And in choosing White 
the magazine has chosen a Negr 
people’s artist who not only can dravy 
human beings with the dignity the 
deserve but who gives us a penetrat 
ing and symbolic rendering of th 
beauty of the Negro people. 

We are fortunate that moder 
technology has been able to help i 
this effort at mass distribution ¢ 
art, available to the people. An 
because of this fact I believe that 
is proper for us to review brief 
some of the significant factors whic 
have contributed to or restricted ti 


Let's Walk Together 


growth of a graphic art in reproduc- 
tion, for the people. This seems to 
be necessary in order to place White’s 
effort historically and will lead logi- 
cally into a more detailed discussion 
of the individual prints in the port- 
folio. 


J PRESUME that the development 
of wood engraving and etching 
on copper plates was primarily a re- 
sult of the first European type- 
printed books and the consequent de- 
mand for reproduction in them. Al- 
brecht Diirer’s wood engravings and 
etchings were produced in very 
limited numbers; so were Rem- 
brandt’s at a later date. Some edi- 
tions of a plate were limited to five 
prints to make them rarer and more 


valuable as collectors’ items! 

The unhappy practice of destroy- 
ing a plate after a limited number of 
impressions, has been common 
among etchers and engravers right 
up to present times. This is the same 
type of financial operation as dump- 
ing ship loads of bananas and de- 
stroying the potato crop to keep the 
price of the commodity up in dis- 
regard of the empty stomachs of the 
poor. People can use more art as they 
can use more bananas. 

Goya’s powerful graphic art was not 
as readily available to large masses 
of people as it should have been— 
nor was the work of the great Eng- 
lish satirist Thomas Rowlandson, 
for the etching plate was their prin- 
cipal medium of reproducing draw- 
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ings. The average etching print 
which is printed singly by hand, 
takes twenty minutes to produce and 
unless the copper is reinforced by a 
steel facing (which some claim de- 
tracts from the sensitiveness of the 
line) a mere fifty to 100 prints can 
be the normal expectancy of one cop- 
per engraved plate. Daumier is per- 
haps the great usher-inner of the 
lithograph age and of a people's 
gtaphic art of near mass propor- 
tions. His hundreds of biting com- 
ments on the rottenness of the law 
courts, political intrigue and the su- 
preme beauty of simple people gave 
an inkling of the eventual mass pro- 
duction of an art for the people 
which our technology a hundred 
years later could accomplish if the 
powers that be were as sensitive to 
the need for an art within the range 
of people as are the initiators of 
Charles White’s portfolio. 

Daumier’s drawings reached thou- 
sands of people because, mainly, he 
did so many of them. He reached 
his largest audience through news- 
papers, pamphlets and other publica- 
tions, as in our country and in our 
time did Art Young, Boardman, 
Robinson, Bob Minor, Hugo Gel- 
lert and William Gropper, to men- 
tion a few of the great names. The 
era of the litho was an advance in 
mass distribution probably climaxed 
in France by the amazingly beautiful 
colored lithos of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
often used in a most popular form— 
theatre billboards and music hall 
ads. 

On account of poor technical fa- 
cilities during and preceding the 


people’s revolution in Mesce art- ; 
ists who made powerful cartoons for : 
pamphlets and one-sheet newspapers 
cut their designs on boards and | 
ptinted them one by one as block : 
prints. The incisive work of Posada, , 
one of the best of the Mexican peo-> 
ple’s artists, was done in this me-} 
dium. His work inclines towards} 
the macabre—parched earth, skele-- 
tons, his people sombre and suffering. . 
But his vigorous line stirred up the> 
action of self-preservation in his} 
people, the down-trodden Indian 
peasants. 

Posada sees man starkly and not! 
often as a handsome embodiment? 
of perfection. He must have shared 
the belief of Millet, the great paint- 
er of the French worker of the soil, | 
who said: “Beauty does not dwell in 
the face; it radiates forth from the 
whole figure and appears in the suit- 
ableness of the action to the subject. 
Your pretty peasants would be ill- 
suited for the picking up of wood, 
for gleaning in the fields in August,: 
for drawing water from a well.” 

Posada’s work is beautiful be- 
cause it functioned for the purpose 
and the time in which it was done. 
He was followed by many pow- 
erful graphic artists in Mexico, cul- 
minating in a wonderful, activ 
group of artists called the Talle 
de Grafica Popular, who are today 
always bringing art to the people of 
Mexico. 

Another example of a people's art 
conquering restricted conditions an 
limited techniques is to be seen i 
the beautiful printed posters done by 
the combined three-man Soviet tea 


calling themselves Kukriniksky. 
These works, very powerful and 
moving, were done under battle con- 
ditions behind the front lines during 
Hitler’s invasion; they are similar 
as people’s art to the work of the 
Mexicans and aesthetically can be 
compared to Toulouse-Lautrec. These 
were done on wood blocks. They 
were printed in small sections 
which were stuck together to make 
large posters in color. Printing was 
done by rubbing spoons over the 
back of the paper which had been 
applied to the inked wood block. 
How limited the quantity produc- 
tion of these works done under fire, 
compared to today’s mass production 
methods now becoming available to 
the artist wishing to reach the peo- 
ple—witness this portfolio which 
Charles White has given us! 


@‘HARLES White sees human be- 
ings in a much more handsome 
light than did Posada and much 
nearer to the embodiment of physi- 
cal perfection than Toulouse-Lautrec. 
His technique is of the smoothest 
perfection, his forms are often like 
polished marble. In this respect and 
in the social message his work has an 
affinity to Kent’s. White sees people 
rock-like in their physical calmness 
and strength—within, they may be 
deeply moved by emotion like “The 
Mother,” which to me is the one 
where White has most successfully 
(in the words of Rockwell Kent) 
“Transcended as only true art can— 
the stone, the crayon, black and 
white of which they are contrived.” 
The “Lincoln” print could be the 
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most popular or have the most gen- 
eral appeal. In its sculptural mas- 
siveness there is a genuine depth of 
sympathy shining out. The girl 
with hands raised to the dove in 
“Dawn of Life” is very much alive 
in the tender uplift of her beauti- 
ful face. All the faces Charles 
White draws have beauty—there are 
no imperfections here. White is giv- 
ing us a world which he wants to 
come—which he has faith wal] come. 
He sweeps aside the pernicious va- 
pors of inequality, cruelty and death 
which do exist here and now. 

The happy, hopeful faces in “Let’s 
Walk Together” make you feel that 
these drawings really do function 
for the purpose and time in which 
they are done—a time when the 
hope for Mankind must be asserted 
daily to counteract the fears, the un- 
certainty which are to be seen in so 
many faces everywhere around us 
today. 

My favorite print of all in the 
portfolio is “Ye Shall Inherit the 
Earth’—possibly because to me it 
seems to live more in its move- 
ment outside of the beauty of the 
faces. There is a ruggedness and an 
earthy asymmetry about the figure 
catrying the beautiful little child 
which expresses power. The words 
of the peasant painter, Millet, 
voiced 100 years ago, seem to ex- 
press better than I could, the beauty 
of Charles White’s “Ye Shall In- 
herit the Earth.” He said: “When 
I paint a mother I shall strive to 
represent her beauty solely in the 
look she gives her child. Beauty is 
Expression.” 
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Ln Pratse of Flistory 


By CHARLES HUMBOLDT 


The sages of the old regime 

Dipt their feather pens in cream 
And by the light of towns on fire 
Wrote history to their hearts’ desire. 


The savants of the status quo 
Recounted conflicts blow by blow 
As fought by neither fowl nor fish 
To grant some lacy whore’s wish. 


But now the truth breaks out of bounds, 
The hares have turned upon the hounds, 
The comic gawk and lout and clown 
Are shaking history upside down. 


What is there left to teach when facts 
Replace the glamorous battle-axe, 

And people think it was ¢heir kind 

That coaxed the stone and carved the mind, 


Presuming now to know the laws 
For waging life instead of wars 
And what science makes a bomb 
Return to its magnetic womb? 


How can the stainless queens compare 
And all the Louis’, Fat or Fair, 

To that new heroine who grows 

The multi-budded thornless rose? 


Or fiery saints whose fame resounds 
Over their self-inflicted wounds 

To the calm giant by whose will 

Peace grows in fields, is forged in mills? 


In Praise of History 


And so our subject has become 
To bourgeois sense a skeleton 
Racked by the echoes of a cough, 
Its insides out, its outsides off, 


A grave where cause has no effect 

And tangibles get no respect, 

Though wormy kings still hoard their gleam 
As darkened lights in a dark dream. 


But we who lack the grace to whine 
The glorious tyrants of all time 

Take slave and worker’s hands to free 
Man for a different destiny. 


As all the stars together sang 
So men shall sing when once they hang 
The magic mask, with whips and tongs, 
In the museum of past wrongs, 


Powerful at last to blight 

The immemorial parasite 

Whose clawing death shall leave no trace 
On the unfettered human face. 
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The Living Lorca 


By GEORGE LEESON 


URING recent years Western 
Europe and North America 
have been flooded with Spanish sing- 
ers, ballet companies, folk-dancing 
ensembles. This is part of a very 
clever “normalizing” process which 
is taking place with the aim of 
grooming the Franco regime for an 
alliance with the Western powers. 
This “normalizing” process is, 
however, faced with the difficult task 
of laying the ghost that haunts the 
Franco regime—the ghost of the 
young Spanish poet and playwright 
Federico Garcia Lorca, murdered by 
the Falangists in 1936. Nevertheless, 
efforts are being made in this direc- 
tion which, if allowed to pass un- 
challenged, may succeed in deceiving 
quite a number of well-meaning 
people. 

We have been treated to transla- 
tions of his works by people who 
fought on Franco’s side during the 
Spanish war and by active support- 
ers of Franco, and to articles and 
radio broadcasts which never once 
mention the circumstances of Lorca’s 
death. There are also the self-styled 
friends and admirers of Lorca who 
take great pains to stress the fact 
that he was “completely non-politi- 
cal.” 
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Three years ago, José-Maria Pt 
man, one of the principal litera 
figures of Franco Spain, wrote an a 
ticle in a leading Madrid newspap: 
in which he extolled Lorca, claim 
that he had been killed by unkno 
and irresponsible persons, and co; 
demned the killing as a crime again 
Spain. | 

True friends of Lorca, who 
acquainted with his life and wos} 
will not allow themselves to be t 
en in by this weak-kneed and apol 
getic attitude, which plays ri 
into the hands of those who prai 
Franco as a “gallant Christian gentij 
man.” It would thus be well to « 
tablish two points clearly—the av: 
able facts on Lorca’s death and t 
real content of his work. 

It was known that shortly befc 
the outbreak of the fascist insurred 
tion Lorca had gone to spend t 
summer in his native Granada. | 
soon as it became known that G} 
nada had fallen to the fascists on t 
first day of the rebellion, friends , 
the poet in many countries began 
make anxious inquiries about hi 
and to initiate a campaign to sa 
his life, which they knew to be: 
danger from Franco's supporters. 

There were rumors that he 
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been shot, that he was in prison 
or that he was being held as a hos- 
tage. Then, after a few weeks, came 
authentic mews that he had been 
shot, though no actual details were 
revealed of the reason for his death 
nor of his place of burial. 

Few political murders in recent 
times have caused such deep and 
widespread repercussions, and it was 
clear that the Spanish fascists were 
completely taken aback by the scale 
of the protest movement which this 
crime awakened. This was probably 
the reason why they erected such a 
wall of silence on the whole affair. 
Now, hoping that memories are as 
short as they are reputed to be, they 
have begun a process intended to 
divert the world renown of this 

“great anti-fascist poet into an in- 
strument for making Franco respect- 
able. Some of them are already go- 
ing so far as to suggest that had 
Lorca lived he would have been an 
ardent supporter of the present re- 
gime. 

Though it is unquestionable that 
many innocent people were butch- 
ered in Franco Spain by unknown 
and irresponsible people, there seems 
to be no doubt at all that the exe- 
cution of Lorca was a deliberate act, 
catried out on the official instruc- 
tions of the leading Falangist au- 
thorities in Granada. 

Cozroboration is provided by the 
evidence of the British writer, Ger- 
ald Brenan, who is anything but 
Left politically, and who actually 
favors the restoration of the Spanish 
monarchy. He visited Spain in 1950, 
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and gives an account of this visit in 
his book The Face of Spain. While 
in Granada, he made extensive in- 
quiries to try to establish the actual 
circumstances of Lorca’s death and 
his place of burial. He was led firmly 
to the conviction that Lorca was ar- 
rested on orders of the leading Fa- 
langist authorities in Granada, taken 
by car one night to the Falangist 
“Brown House” at Viznar, where he 
was shot and buried alongside hun- 
dreds of his fellow-victims in the 
pits of the Viznar ravine, after hav- 
ing been forced to dig his own grave. 

Nor is it difficult to find the rea- 
sons for the crime. The friends who 
had been campaigning to save Lor- 
ca’s life knew full well that he was a 
marked man as far as Spanish reac- 
tion was concerned. When they shot 
Lorca, the Spanish fascists were 
carrying out a political act as delib- 
erate and calculated as those carried 
out by the German fascists when 
they systematically murdered intel- 
lectuals in Germany, Poland, France 
and the Soviet Union. 


t bce was not a politician. He 
was a poet, an artist. But he 
was no ivory tower intellectual. He 
was essentially a man of the people, 
living among them, writing for 
them, acutely aware of their joys and 
sorrows, their hopes and aspirations. 
He was, in fact, the very antithesis 
of everything that fascism and reac- 
tion stand for. 
His feeling for the persecuted and 
downtrodden has made him known 
and loved by millions of ordinary 
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people in all the Spanish-speaking 
countries. This is the reason why his 
poems are on the lips of millions who 
cannot read or write. This is why 
he has become so much a part of 
Spanish folklore that his verses are 
known to millions who recite them 
without necessarily knowing the 
name of the author. 

Lorca set out to do for Spanish 
poetry what his friend and teacher 
Manuel de Falla did for Spanish 
music. He wanted to rescue it from 
the drawing room and the stuffed 
shirt, to give it life and to take it out 
to the people, who are the source of 
its life. He found that this meant 
finding the forms which were tra- 
ditional and acceptable to the peo- 
ple. 

He revived, in a new and modern 
form, the traditional form of Span- 
ish folk poetry, the “Romance” or 
ballad, which originated with the 
juglares and troveres. He filled it 
with the wild imagery and beauty 
of sound which flows so effortlessly 
from the lips of the peasants and 
gypsies of his Andalusia. He was 
not interested in publication, and 
during his years at the “Residencia 
de los Estudiantes” in Madrid he 
held gatherings of his fellow-stu- 
dents in his room which often lasted 
till three in the morning, and in 
which he kept his audiences en- 
thralled by readings of his poems 
and by poetic and dramatic impro- 
visations. 

These poems were memorized by 
his listeners, and were spread by 
word of mouth throughout Spain. 


Thus, long before his Romance: 
Gitano was published in 1928, mat 
of its ballads were already know 
by scores of thousands of people 
towns and villages all over Spai 
and its young author was being a 
claimed as the poet of the centur 

Part of the reason for this succe 
was the sheer music and the wi 
colorful imagery, as in the introdu 
tory lines of his “Romance Sor 
nambulo”: 


"Verde, que te quiero verde. 
Verde viento. Verdes ramas. 
El barco sobre la mar 

y el caballo en la montana. 
Con la sombra en la cintura 
ella suefia en su haranda, 
verde carne, pelo verde, 

con ojos de fria plata.” 


(“Green, how I love you green. 

Green wind. Green branches. 

The boat upon the sea 

and the horse on the mountain. 

With the shadows around f 
waist 

she dreams on her verandah, 

green flesh and hair of green, 

with eyes of cold silver”) 


This wild Andalusian intoxicati 
is, however, only part of the reas 
The living and permanent esser 
of the “Romancero” is the deep a 
passionate expression of the feelit 
of the common people, the su 
ings of the gypsies, outcasts of 
ciety, hunted and oppressed by 
hated Civil Guard. This 
through all the poems, from the ir 
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ic fantasy of the story of the gypsy 
girl Preciosa, who imagines the wind 
to be obsessed with desire and runs 
for safety into the house of the Eng- 
lish consul, through the nostalgia 
of the gypsy nun pining for the flow- 
ers and the mountain streams to the 
Stark tragedy of the famous “Bal- 
lad of the Spanish Civil Guard.” 
Spanish reaction never forgave 
Lorca this latter poem. The Civil 
Guard, defenders of law and order, 
a special and select body of armed 
police, have remained as the watch- 
dogs of the extreme Right through 
all changes of regime. When the 
peasants, tired of waiting for the Re- 
public to give them the land which 
they had been promised, seized the 
land of absentee landlords, they were 
driven off by the rifles of the Civil 
Guard, and those same rifles were 
used again and again to fire on work- 
ets’ strikes and demonstrations. 
_ The people quickly took hold of 
Lorca’s graphic description of their 
hated enemy: 


“Black are the horses, 

and black the horses’ hooves. 
Stains of ink and wax 

gleam on the dark capes. 
With their skulls of lead 
they can shed no tears. 

They ride the highway 
with souls of patent leather. 
Hunched and nocturnal, 
bringing wherever they come 
silences of dark rubber 

and fears of fine-grained sand. 
They pass where they will, 
and hide within their heads 
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a vague astronomy 
of threatening pistols.” 


The Church, also, could never for- 
give him this poem. The images of 
the Church are here associated, not 
with the privileged and the power- 
ful, but with the weak and op- 
pressed. The Virgin and Saint Jo- 
seph come to the gypsy town to 
look for their lost castanets, and join 
in the fiesta, and when the Civil 
Guard attack and ravage the town 
they take the side of the stricken 
gypsies, gathered at the “Gate of 
Bethlehem”: 


“Saint Joseph, heavy with wounds, 
winds a maiden in a shroud. 
The Virgin heals the children 
with saliva balm of the stars.” 


Lorca also developed another tra- 
ditional form of Spanish folk poetry, 
the “Cante Jondo” of Andalusia. 
This is an essentially popular form 
of folk song which is peculiar to 
Southern Spain, a feature of which 
is spontaneous improvisation in per- 
formance. Clearly Oriental in form, 
its origin is lost in the mists of time. 
Some claim that it was brought to 
Spain by wandering gypsy tribes, 
others trace it to the Moors, but the 
most likely explanation seems to be 
that it was brought from the Middle 
East by the Phoenicians. The origin 
of the name is also disputed. Some 
claim that “jondo” is really “hon- 
do,” and translate it literally as 
“deep song.” A more likely explana- 
tion is that it derives from the man- 
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ner of singing in Jewish synagogues, 
“Cante Jom Tob,” which it closely 
resembles. 

Lorca’s “Peema del Cante Jon- 
do” was written more for perform- 
ance than for publication, and 
though written in 1921 was not 
published until 1931. These poems 
are cameos of Andalusian life: the 
fertile gardens, the horsemen, the 
women washing clothes in the village 
streams, the lost villages, the trag- 
edy of untimely death, and through 
them all the twang of the guitar. 


T IS not difficult to imagine the 

impact made on the folk poet of 
Andalusia by his sudden transition 
in 1929 to the bustling world of 
North America. He went to New 
York with his friend and former 
teacher Fernando de los Rios, and 
this visit, which lasted for about a 
year, was a turning point in his life. 

The sordid commercialism, the 
worship of artificial values, the 
crushing of humanity by the sky- 
scraper offices shattered him, tore 
at the very roots of his being by 
day and turned his nights into tor- 
ment. This was the “sleepless city,” 
“New York of mud, New York of 
wires and of death.” 

It was impossible for him to ex- 
press the life of this man-made 
jungle in the forms of Spanish folk 
rhythm. A new poetic form was 
needed, harsh, jangled, confused and 
shattering as was its impact upon 
him. He found this form, and the 
poems of this period, Poeta en Nuae- 
va York, the most devastating com- 
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mentary on the New York of Wail 
Street and the millionaire trusts. 
Many critics and writers pass hasti- 
ly over this period of his life and 
work. They pretend to be puzzled 
by the new poetic forms, and say 
that the poems are “difficult,” “sur- 
realistic,’ “gruesome” or “nightmar- 
ish.” Many people, however, if 
given the chance to read _ these 
poems, would no doubt find them 
very apt descriptions of the life 
they portray. | 
Nor would the ordinary reader 
find them particularly difficult, but 
would accept this picture of the sky- 
scraper offices where scores of thou- 
sands of clerks and typists work fox 
giant trusts whose commerce extends 
like an octopus across the world: 


“Beneath the multiplications 

is a drop of the blood of a duck 

Beneath the divisions, 

a drop of a sailor’s blood. 

Beneath the additions, 

a river of tender blood; 

a river which comes singing 

through the dormitory suburbs, 

and it is silver, cement or thi 
breeze 

in the false dawn of New York. 


Nor is there any extravagant sur 
realism in this picture of dawn i: 
New York, a dawn built on “fou 
columns of mud,” in which: 


“Light is entombed by chain 
and by noise 

in an obscene maze of scienc 
without roots. 


In the suburbs are people who 
stagger in sleepwalk 

as though just landed from a ship- 
wreck of blood.” 


Thousands of ordinary men and 
women, with no pretensions to un- 
derstanding the fine points of poet- 
ic structure, will feel akin to the 
poet who condemns the skyscraper 
ptisons of Wall Street: 


“I denounce all those people 

who ignore the other half, 

the irredeemible half 

who raise up their mountains of 
cement.” 


And who cries out against the 
agony of a world in which: 


“War passes by weeping with a 
million grey rats, 

rich men give their mistresses 

little illuminated moribundi, 

and life is not noble, not good, 
nor sacred,” 


ARCIA Lorca’s detestation of 
the harsh values of American 
commercialism did not, however, 
blind him to the positive elements 
of the land of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. He could understand and sym- 
pathize with the multitude which 
spills out from the crowded tene- 
nents of the East Side and the Bronx 
to Battery Place and Coney Island 
in search of fresh air and a rest from 
the frenzied race for the dollar. 
He also made two great discover- 
ies. One of these was the work of 
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Walt Whitman, with his “beard full 
of butterflies and corduroy shoul- 
ders worn by the moon.” In this 
great American people’s poet he 
found strength and humanity and 
warmth, someone who could “dream 
that you were a river and sleep like 
a river.” To him Whitman was the 
“perfect voice” that will pierce 
through the sham and the mocker- 
ies, the perversions and the psycho- 
logical sickness of the millionaires 
to “tell the truth of the wheat.” 

It was perfectly natural that the 
champion of the poor and down- 
trodden should be irresistibly drawn 
to Harlem. Here it was that he made 
his second discovery—the Negroes 
of New York, set apart and perse- 
cuted because of the color of their 
skin. He expressed the tragedy un- 
derlying the seeming joyous aban- 
don of the Harlem dance-halls: 


“Ah, Harlem! 

There is no anguish to compare 
with your oppressed eyes, 

with your blood trembling within 
the dark eclipse, 

with your garnet violence, mute in 
the darkness, 

with your great king, imprisoned 
in the uniform of a janitor.” 


Lorca expressed not only the sor- 
rows of the Negro people, but their 
hope and courage. He saw in them 
the embodiment of the life that 
would yet triumph over a moribund 
society beset with fear. They are un- 
affected by the canker which eats at 
the root of the society surrounding 
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them. He implores them to retain 
their own values, not to look for a 
cranny in the wall which has been 
built around them, not to seek to join 
the infinite masquerade, but to seek 
the great sun of the center. 

It is no wonder that those who 
make such a point of the “non-politi- 
cal” character of Lorca and who wish 
to convert him into the object of a 
cult for literary drawing rooms and 
highbrow reviews would like to bury 
this vitally important New York 
period. Lorca’s real friends, how- 
ever, will be proud of the social con- 
sciousness revealed in his “Cry to 
Rome from the Tower of the Chrys- 
ler Building”: 


“The masters teach the children 

of a marvelous light which flows 
from the hills; 

but all that flows is a merging of 
sewers 

where the dark nymphs of anger 
shout. 

The masters point with devotion 
to the mighty perfumed domes; 

but there is no love beneath the 
statues, 

there is no love beneath the eyes 
of definitive crystal. 

Love is to be found in flesh lac- 
erated by thirst, 

in the tiny cabin which fights 
against the flood; 

love is in the ditches where the 
serpents of hunger fight, 

in the sad sea which rocks the 
corpses of the seagulls, 

and in the dark pungent kiss be- 
neath the pillows.” 


HE RETURNED to Spain in th 
summer of 1930, and the ¢ 
tablishment of the Republic in Apt 
of the following year gave him tl 
opportunity of being of service to h 
people. | 
Fernando de los Rios becam 
Minister of Education, and went » 
work on the mighty task of ma 
education of a people which w 
hungry for culture and crying o 
for learning of all kinds. As pa 
of the task of meeting this insatiab 
demand, the Minister decided 
form a traveling theatrical compas 
to take the great classics of Spani 
drama to the remotest towns at 
villages, and he entrusted Federi: 
with the organization and operatic 
of this project. | 
This group, called “La Barrac 
traveled the country playing in 
lage halls and in the open air to pe 
ants and work people who had ney 
before seen a theatrical performan 
They presented the great classics 
the Golden Age, particularly t 
works of the great master Lope 
Vega, in which the main protage 
ist is the common people, who ta 
into their own hands—as in Fue 
ovejwna—the punishment of tyr 
Lorca was in his element with t 
wide and eager audience. He <« 
everything: producing, acting, w. 
ing music for the old ballads, . 
signing and painting scenery, ad 
ing old plays and writing plays; 
his own for production by the c 
pany. 
He was now able to fulfill 
ambition to write for the stage. 


twenty, his first publicly-presented 
play, a short poetic fantasy called 
The Witchery of the Butterfly, had 
been badly received. He tried again 
in 1927 with his first full-length 
play, Mariana Pineda, a tragedy in 
verse based on the martyrdom of 
a heroine of the Republican strug- 
gles of the early 19th century, 
which also was not well received 
by middle class audiences of the 
Spain of Alfonso and Primo de Ri- 
vera, though it has since been played 
with success in Latin America. 

Shortly after his return to Spain, 
he wrote three farces. These plays 
were more successful, and The Shoe- 
makers Wonderful Wife, which is 
pure folk comedy, was a great fa- 
vorite with the peasant audiences 
of “La Barraca.” 

These plays, however, were mete- 
ly preliminary exercises for the 
launching of the great cycle of poet- 
ic tragedies with which he took 
‘the theatre of the Spanish-speaking 
world by storm. 

The first of these was Blood Wed- 
dimg, which opened in Madrid in 
1933, and was an immediate and 
overwhelming success. It received 
an enthusiastic reception in Latin 
America, and Lorca was invited to 
go to the Argentine to produce the 
play. It has since been translated 
and performed in many countries, 
establishing itself as one of the clas- 
sics of world drama. 

Blood Wedding is a tragedy in the 
style of the great tradition of Lope 
de Vega. Its theme is the blood feud 
set against the system of arramged 
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marriages of Catholic Spain. The 
feud and the marriage system, rel- 
ics of the outworn past, hang over 
the present and destroy the efforts 
of the new generation to grasp the 
simple happiness which appears to 
be so naturally attainable. The cen- 
tral figure, the Mother, representa- 
tive of the traditional cult of hon- 
or, becomes in the end the princi- 
pal victim of the tragedy brought 
upon all by the ideas which she so 
steadfastly upholds. 

The second great tragedy, Yerma, 
is in the tradition of Calderén de 
la Barca, with the entire tragic im- 
pact falling on the main protagon- 
ist, Yerma, the childless wife of a 
land-hungry farmer. Again the mo- 
tive force is the arranged marriage. 
Yerma is denied the only compen- 
sation that would make her marriage 
bearable to her through her hus- 
band’s inability to give her children, 
and the rigorous feudal code of 
Catholic Spain which prevents her 
from seeking her happiness else- 
where. Staged in 1935, with the 
main role played by Margarita Xir- 
gu, the great Spanish actress who has 
since done so much in exile in South 
America to ensure the publication of 
Lorca’s works in the original ver- 
sion, Yerma repeated the success of 
Blood Wedding. 

The next play in the cycle, Dota 
Rosita the Spimster, is the tragedy 
of frustrated love, of the young girl 
longing for marriage and mother- 
hood, condemned to lifelong spin- 
sterhood by the narrow tenets of 
the middle-class society of Granada. 
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Rosita’s aunt, who is also her guard- 
ian, prevents her engagement to 
her cousin, considering that the 
young man has insufficient means. 
Finally she allows the young couple 
to become engaged, but the young 
man must first go to Peru to make 
his fortune. The years pass, and he 
does not return. Rosita has to keep 
up the pretense in her middle-class 
world of being engaged to be mar- 
ried, while seeing the approach of 
middle age and knowing that she 
is condemned to be an “old maid” 
in a society which values woman only 
as the bearer of children. 

When he was murdered, Lorca 
left in manuscript form the last of 
this cycle of tragedies, The House 
of Bernarda Alba. Though this is 
his only play written completely in 
prose, its rhythm is essentially poet- 
ic. The scene here is the hard, dry, 
inhospitable land of the Castillian 
plain, where Bernarda, widow of a 
farmer, wrings a living from the soil 
for herself and her five daughters. 
Again the theme is the frustration of 
natural love by the arranged mar- 
riage. Only Angustias, the 39-year- 
old eldest daughter has a dowry, so 
she is the only one for whom a mar- 
riage can be arranged which will be 
in keeping with the family’s position 
in the village, though the daugh- 
ters would be perfectly willing to 
marty any of the local laborers. She 
is to marry Pepe el Romano, “the 
finest young man for miles around.” 
Pepe, however, is already the lover 
of the youngest daughter, 19-year- 
old Adela, but Bernarda narrow- 


mindedly insists on what is “righ 
and respectable,” and drives on tc 
the tragic death of Adela. 

These plays are variations on one 
theme: the frustration, tragedy anc 
futile waste which arise from the 
feudal attitude to women, the wor 
ship of property, the caste system 
the bigoted “code of honor” and the 
commercialized marriage market o 
Catholic Spain. Treated in Lorca’ 
skillful manner, this theme is po 
litical dynamite in a country lik. 
Spain. 

At the time of his death, Lore: 
had only five years of real experi 
ence as a dramatist. It is interest 
ing to speculate on what he migh 
have produced if this work had neo 
been cut short by his own tragedy 
The character and content of his fer 
completed plays leave no doubt tha 
his contribution to the theatre woul 
have been one of the outstandin 
events of this century. | 

As it is, he has won a place i 
dramatic literature which is at lea: 
on a par with any of the playwrigh: 
of the first half of the twentieth cer 
tury, and the playwrights and cri’ 
ics of the future will be well a 
vised to pay attention to his wo 

He stormed a theatre which ha 
been fed for years on “naturalisti: 
drama and drawing-room comedic 
In spite of his earlier rejection | 
audiences who had forgotten that 
is a function of the drama to pr 
voke thought, he brought soci 
problems on to the stage and 1 


stored poetry to its place in ti 
theatre. 


The important thing is not that 
most of his plays contain sections 
written in verse, but that the whole 
thythm and conception of his drama 
is poetic. The characters themselves 
take on the pattern of this poetic 
setting, while still being so com- 
pletely real as to be readily identified 
with the members of his audience. 


AS A poet, Lorca made a major 
contribution towards restoring 
poetry to its function as a popular 
att form. The proof of his success 
is his widespread acceptance by the 
millions for whom he wrote. This is 
of particular significance at a time 
when the aim of many poets seems 
to be to remove poetry from the life 
of the mass of the people so that 
nothing that they write goes beyond 
their own deliberately restricted co- 
terie. Their contempt for the masses 
is only equaled by their isolation 
from them. 

Lorca knew that poetry cannot 
live apart from those who have, in 
the past, provided its life-blood. He 
knew how to take it back to its 
source to be regenerated by that 
vigorous blood. He built on the best 
poetic tradition of his country, and 
helped to bring to fruition the work 
of the “Generation of ’98” in rescu- 
ing Spanish poetry from slavish and 
puerile imitation of French poetry 
of the late 19th centuty. 

His imagery, though often wild 
and exotic, can only appear strange 
to those who have allowed the ma- 
chine to crush out of them all poetic 
feeling and expression. Such poetic 
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imagery flows naturally from the lips 
of the Andalusian peasants and the 
gypsies in the caves of Granada. 
Above all, he never loses sight of 
the fact that poetry is meant to be 
spoken, and not read in cold print, 
and he has a keen sense of musical 
effect, to be expected in a man whom 
Manuel de Falla considered to be 
one of his most promising stu- 
dents, and who at one time thought 
of becoming a concert pianist. 

He was also a great innovator, 
making continual bold experiments 
with new forms. Besides his songs, 
gypsy ballads, odes on subjects drawn 
from Spanish history and the stark 
impact of his New York poems, he 
went to the Arabic poets of Anda- 
lusia for the pattern of his volume 
El Divan del Tamarit. The most 
striking example of this quest for 
new forms is the elegy he wrote 
on the death of his friend Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias, who, in addition to 
being one of Spain’s best bullfight- 
ets, was also a poet who was ac- 
cepted as an equal by men of let- 
ters. 

The “Lament for Ignacio San- 
chez Mejias” is in four parts, forming 
an entity that can best be likened 
to a musical symphony. The four 
parts are completely varied in form, 
while fitting completely into the pat- 
tern of the work as a whole: the 
funeral chant of the first part, with 
its images of the bull-ring and the 
thoughtless crowd and the continu- 
ous repetition of the time of the 
death “at five in the afternoon,” a 
section in the form of “Cante Jon- 
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do,” the more orthodox quatrains 
of the third part, and the lyrical no- 
bility of the final dedication, ending 
with what might well be a fitting 
epitaph for Lorca himself: 


“Tardara mucho tiempo en nacer, 
Si eS que nace, 

un andaluz tan claro, tan rico de 
aventura. 

Yo canto su elegancia con palab- 
ras que gumen 

y recuerdo una brisa triste por los 
olivos.” 


(“A long time will pass ere Anda- 
lusia shall bear 

so fine a son, in adventure so rich. 

I sing his nobility with sorrowing 
words 

and remember a sad breeze through 
the olives.” 


The poet whose work is filled with 
such passionate love for all that is 
best in his country and people was 
not the victim of a blind act by “un- 
known and irresponsible persons.” 
He was as much a martyr to the 
cause of Spanish progress as his 
brother-in-law, Montesinas, the So- 
cialist mayor of Granada, shot by 
the same Falangist gangs, and all the 
thousands of Spanish workers, peas- 
ants and intellectuals whose bodies 
lie with his in the tortured soil of 
Spain. 

There is no place in the regime 
which has been shackled on to the 
Spanish people for Lorca’s warm love 


and compassion for the oppressec 
Lorca will always be the propert 
of his people, and as much a pa: 
of Spanish life as the irresistible wi 
to freedom which bursts forth ever 
so often, as in the glorious Barcelor 
movement of March 1951. 

Lorca’s patriotism was that of tk 
“Generation of °98,” not a narro’ 
chauvinism, but a love of counts 
that found expression in the mo 
outspoken criticism, in the deep d 
sire to see the land which the 
loved cleansed of those evil reli 
of the past which fester upon tl 
present. 

His was a nationalism which cou 
reach out in understanding af 
brotherly feeling to those in oth 
lands who are also filled with a lo: 
of country and of humanity. FE 
expressed this by his unfailing su 
port for the struggle of all tho 
in any land who were fighting f 
right and justice: 

“I am a brother to all, and I c 
spise the man who sacrifices hims« 
to an abstract nationalist idea met 
ly to love his country blindfold, 

It is this love of all humani 
this true patriotism which canr 
live side by side with social wro 
and injustice, which has animat 
the countless thousands of Spam: 
men and women who have giv 
their lives in the struggle against 1 
forces of darkness and reaction. | 
derico Garcia Lorca has earned: 
place of honor in this long a 
noble scroll of fame. 
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RiGhT Face 


Inside Story 


“Coffee en masse is merely a giving in to the communistic 
influence that is sweeping the world. International communism 
works in many ways to accomplish its nefarious ends, and this 
business of everybody knocking off work at a given time to 
drink coffee is a mistake, or even worse.”—Washington Star. 


Doubling In Brass 


.. ‘Pickup on South Street’ is an undistinguished but reason- 
ably exciting slapdash of sex sadism, and of cops and crooks 
and Communist agents. ... In the end love and patriotism 
triumph over a disorderly mixture of mayhem and murky 
waterfront scenes. And Thelma Ritter has a fme tume posing as 
an eccentric peddler of second-hand neckties who also functions 
as a stoolpigeon.”—Newsweek. 


Back Pay 


: 
: 


“FRANKFURT, Germany—Thousands of former Nazis 
staged two mass rallies in West Germany today to demand pay- 
ment for the time they spent in Allied internment camps after 
World War II.”—Associated Press dispatch. 


Mercy Mission 


“. . the greatest fraternity on the face of the earth are the 
people who wear wings... . You are not just jet jockeys. . 
Take up the broader duty of understanding and preaching the 
role of air power.... The people who won't face the truth... 
must be told repeatedly, earnestly, logically that air power will 
save the world from destruction.”—From a speech of General 
Hoyt S. Vandenburg to graduates at Williams Air Force Base, 
Arizona. 
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Momentous Letters. 


LETTERS TO AMERICANS: 1848- 
1895, by Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels. International Publishers, 
$3.50. 


HIS selection of 166 letters and 

fragments written by Marx and 
Engels to sixteen correspondents in 
the United States from 1848 to 1895 
has enormous significance for our 
country today. 

These letters deal with the most 
varied subjects—problems and_tac- 
tics of the working class movement 
in many countries, revolutionary 
poetry, the frame-up of German 
Communist leaders in Cologne over a 
century ago, Edward Bellamy and 
George Bernard Shaw, personal hard- 
ships and joys, current studies and 
publications, Samuel Gompers and 
the Socialist Labor Party, the Irish 
Question, refugee Communatds from 
France, and lots more. Yet, all are 
variations on a single theme—how 
socialist theory and practice can 
serve to hasten the inevitable triumph 
of the working class over its capi- 
talist oppressors. And the main fo- 
cus of these letters is on the “gran- 
deur” and promise of the emerging 
proletarian movement in the United 
States. 

Most of the letters are written to 
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Joseph Weydemeyer, German en 
gré, pioneer American Marxist and. 
commander of the Union forces 
the Civil War; Frederick Adolj 
Sorge, also German-American, wl 
became the leader of the USS. secti« 
of the International Workingmers 
Association (First International 
and Florence Kelley (Mrs. Wisc 
newetzky), leading social reform 
and member of the Socialist Lab 
Party, who translated works of Ma 
and Engels and arranged for thi 
publication in this country. Othe 
addressed in these letters inclu 
five native-born Americans — tv 
Presidents (Lincoln and Johnson 
a minister, a journalist, and a tra 
union leader; together with eig 
immigrant Americans. 

Alexander ‘Trachtenberg’s ve 
helpful “Editor’s Preface” notes tk 
96 of the letters were taken fre 
the collection Sorge contributed 
the New York Public Library, a 
the others from more recent sourct 
and, further, that “this is not a « 
finitive edition. Letters and portic 
of letters have been selected wi 
a view to presenting a large cre 
section of the vital, rich and exte 
sive correspondence with Americ: 
which, if published in full, won 
have filled a volume double : 
present size.” 


: fi 
: 


_ The organization and editing of 
this volume are excellent. Letters are 
arranged in convenient chronological 
order, with extensive footnote sup- 
plements and interpretations. There 
is an extremely helpful biographical 
'and subject index, with identifica- 
tions of persons mentioned in the 
letters. The appendices include, in 
addition to Engels’ fragmentary 
“American Travel Notes,” two solid 
and valuable theoretical essays—Le- 
fiin’s preface to the Russian edition 
of Letters to Sorge; and Engels’ “The 
Labor Movement in the United 
States,” written as the preface to the 
English translation by Florence Kel- 
ley (1877) of his book The Condi- 
tion of the Working Class in Eng- 
land in 1844. 

The historical period covered by 
these letters includes the pre-Civil 
War decade of intensive struggle 
against slavery, the Civil War, Re- 
construction Democracy, the counter- 
revolution brought on by the rise 
of US. monopoly—and, with it 
all, the rapid growth of the American 
labor movement and the emergence 
of its socialist sector. Even one who 
already appreciates the giant intel- 
lectual stature of Marx and Engels 
must be amazed at the detailed 
factual knowledge of and deep in- 
sight into current developments in 
the United States reflected in this 
correspondence. Moreover, their cor- 
relation of American developments 
with events in nearly a dozen other 
countries—with whose working class 
leaders they were also in continual 
correspondence—gives fuller mean- 
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ing to this period of our history 
than .can be obtained from almost 
any other source. 

Of more importance to us today 
than the many concrete events and 
issues with which these letters deal, 
however, are the generalized theo- 
retical and tactical lessons they teach 
on problems which still plague the 
working class movement of our coun- 
try. Among them four questions 
emerge as major themes: the fallacy 
of “American exceptionalism,” the 
struggle against sectarianism, confi- 
dence in the U.S. working class, and 
the indispensable role of theory as 
a guide to action. 

The founders of scientific social- 
ism often pointed out the specific 
peculiarities of capitalist develop- 
ment in the United States—lack ot 
a feudal past, broader bourgeois 
democracy, the safety-valve of free 
land in the West, higher living stand- 
atds, division among immigrant 
and Negro and native-born white 
workers, etc.; and they constantly 
polemized against the ever-recurring 
illusion that these secondary, tem- 
porarily operative features made U.S. 
capitalism immune from the basic 
laws of social development. 

Thus, Marx points out in 1852 
that the attempts of H. C. Carey, 
“the only American economist of 
importance,’ to disprove the in- 
herent nature of the class struggle 
and establish the thesis that econo- 
mic conditions are those of coopera- 
tion and harmony rather than con- 
ditions of struggle and antagonism 
really serve to prove only that Mr. 
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Carey “takes the ‘undeveloped’ social 
conditions in the United States to 
be ‘normal’ social conditions.” 

Marx and Engels knew, scientifi- 
cally, that the basic features of capi- 
talism must, in time, assert their 
dominance; and they nevef ceased 
urging the American working class 
to avoid exceptionalist illusions and 
tactical blunders -by basing their 
policies on the laws of social de- 
velopment. As expressed by Engels 
in 1892: 


“In such a country continually renewed 
waves of advance, followed by equally 
certain setbacks, are inevitable. Only the 
advances always become more powerful, 
the setbacks less paralyzing, and on the 
whole the cause does move forward. But 
this I consider certain: the purely bour- 
geois foundation, with no pre-bourgeois 
swindle back of it, the corresponding 
colossal energy of development, which 
is displayed even in the mad exaggera- 
tion of the present protective tariff sys- 
tem, will one day bring about a change 
that will astound the whole world. Once 
the Americans get started, it will be 
with an energy and impetuousness 
compared with which we in Europe 
shall be mere children.” 


Precisely because they understood 
that social development proceeds 
through stages, Marx and} Engels 
wete ever cautioning the German- 
American leaders of the U.S. social- 
ist movement against sectarian “doc- 
trinaire and dogmatic” practices 
leading to isolation from the devel- 
oping mass proletarian movement. 
To illustrate from Engels: 


“The development of socialist sectar- 


\ 
ianism and that of the real labor move: 
ment always stand in inverse ratio tc 
each other. So long as the sects are 
justified (historically), the working clas: 
is not yet ripe for an independent his 
torical movement. As soon as it ha 
attained its maturity all sects are essen. 
tially reactionary.” (Nov. 23, 1871) 


And again: 


“The great thing is to get the workin 
class to move as a class; that once ok 
tained, they will soon find the right d: 
rection, and all who resist . . . will b 
left out in the cold with small sects c 
their own. Therefore I think also th 
K[nights} of L[abor} a most importar 
factor in the movement which ought n¢ 
to be pooh-poohed from without but 1 
be revolutionized from within, and 
consider that many of the Germans the: 
have made a grievous mistake when thx 
tried, in the face of a mighty and glor 
ous movement not of their own creatio 
to make of their imported and not < 
ways understood theory a kind of allez 
seligmachendes {it alone bringing salv 
tion} dogma, and to keep aloof from as 
movement that did not accept that dogm 
Our theory is not a dogma but the e 
position of a process of evolution, a: 
that process involves successive phas: 
To expect that the Americans will st: 
with the full consciousness of the thec 
worked out in older industrial countr. 
is to expect the impossible. What t 
Germans ought to do is to act up to th 
own theory—if they understand it, 
we did in 1845 and 1848—to go 
for any real general working-class mo: 
ment, accept its faktische [actual] ste 
ing point as such and work it gradua 
up to the theoretical level by pointi 
out how every mistake made, every reve 
suffered, was a necessary conseques 
of mistaken theoretical orders in | 
original program; they ought, in the wo 
of the Communist Manifesto: in 
Gegenwart der Bewegung die Zuku 
der Bewegung reprasentieren {To rer 


mt the future of the movement in the 
resent of the movement}.” (Dec. 28, 
886.) 


| The continuing struggle for effec- 
ive united front tactics today can be 
onsiderably strengthened through 
itudy of these nineteenth century 
etters to Americans. 

If any one note is dominant in 
he whole body of these letters, es- 
ecially those of Engels during the 
880’s and 1890's, it is the unquali- 
ied certainty of the coming prole- 
atian victory on a world scale, with 
pecial enthusiasm for and confi- 
lence in the young but fast-moving 
American working class. For ex- 
mple: 


“But with all that the cause is moving 
head mightily in America. A real mass 
movement exists among the English- 
peaking workers for the first time. That 
r proceeds gropingly at first, clumsy, un- 
lear, unknowing, is unavoidable. All 
hat will be cleared up; the movement 
fill and must develop through its own 
aistakes. Theoretical ignorance is a 
haracteristic of all young peoples, but so 
$ rapidity of practical development. As 
1 England, all the preaching is of no 
se in America until the actual necessity 
sists. And this is present in America 
Ow, and they are becoming conscious of 
. The entrance of masses of native- 
orn workers into the movement in 
merica is for me one of the greatest 
vents of 1886.” (April 29, 1886.) 


It is well to recall that Engels’ 
athusiasm about impending devel- 
pments in the United States was 
alidated shortly after his death, by 
ae formation of a mass Socialist 
arty at the turn of the century and 
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the tremendous upswing of the whole 
movement between 1905 and 1914. 
Engels did not—and, of course, could 
not—foresee the coming betrayal of 
Social Democracy on a world scale, 
including our own country, with 
the advent of World War I. But had 
he witnessed this setback of the 
whole movement outside Russia, to- 
gether with the ups and downs that 
have followed, we may be sure that 
he would still proclaim confidently, 
as in one of his last Letters to Ameri- 
cans (Jan. 1, 1895): “... once the 
workers know what they want, then 
the state, the land, the industries, 
everything will belong to them.” 

The fourth “major theme” of these 
letters—from which the Marxists of 
our country can also learn a great 
deal of value today—is the urgent 
necessity to study, to master theory, 
to use theory as a guide to action. 
Over and over again, Marx and 
Engels emphasized the great obstacles 
with which lack of theory—whose 
historic origins they well under- 
stood—confronts the American work- 
ing class. Engels wrote in 1883: “If 
American energy and vitality were 
backed by European theoretical clari- 
ty, the thing would be finished over 
there in ten years. But that is im- 
possible historically.” 

Moreover, the authors of these 
letters exemplified in their lives the 
decisive importance they attached to 
thorough scholarship and theoretical 
mastery. Thus, from Marx: 

“I am usually at the British Museum 


from 9 o'clock in the morning to 7 
o'clock at night. The material I am work- 
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ing on has so damned many ramifications 
that I won’t be able to finish it for 
another six or eight weeks... .” (June 
PATE nites 11) 


“Things have been going badly rather 
than well with me for the past two years. 
...But I must pursue my goal through 
thick and thin, and I must not allow bour- 
geois society to turn me into a money- 
making machine. . . . I hope to gain a 
scientific victory for our party.” (Feb. 1, 


1859.) 


“Well, why didn’t I answer you? Be- 
cause I was constantly hovering at the 
edge of the grave. Hence I had to make 
use of EVERY moment when I was able 
to work to complete my book, to which 
I have sacrificed health, happiness, and 
family. . . . I should have really regarded 
myself as impractical if I had pegged 
out without completely finishing my book, 
at least in manuscript.” (April 30, 
1867.) 


There is much more in this vol- 
ume of tremendous current interest 
and value—analyses of the political 
and military aspects of the Civil 
War, polemics against a wide assort- 
ment of “philistines,” trenchant ob- 
servations on the late 19th century 
antecedents of today’s Europe, the 
beautiful relations of these two great 
men with each other and with their 
families and friends. 

There is at least one other very 
urgent and “practical” task in which 
we would do well to make full use 
of this book. Few things could more 
readily spike the Big Lie of the 
Marxist “world conspitacy”—based 
on a sinister “alien ideology” recent- 
ly imported from behind the “Iron 
Curtain” — than for hundreds of 


{ 
| 
thousands of our countrymen to ré! 


these 19th century Letters to A 
cans. 


Doxzy A. WILKERSON} 


Loaded with Life 


DEATH HOUSE LETTERS, by Julius || 
Ethel Rosenberg. Jero Publishing | 
$1.00. : 


In the beginning was the Wc 
and the Word was with God, 4 
the Word was God: Ethel Ross 
berg, mother, wife, sister, “sealed| 
the grey walls” of Sing Sing’s de# 
house, yet knew she had the W@ 
The Word was indestructible. So) 
the deathly silence of her tomb 
wrote words through which the wa|| 
currents of her ebbing life flow 
out to all mankind. 

On the other side of the thick 
in his own barred cell, mild, obsaf 
Julius Rosenberg, a “little man,’] 
words on paper. The prison vw 
fall away and we behold a gian 
strength and wisdom and everlasj 
dignity. 


the only means of genuine com: 
nication. On the rare occasions y 
the condemned prisoners were4 
lowed to see each other, each | 
accompanied by guards. Not 
wete the tips of their fingers allo 
to touch, for between them aly 
was a thick, heavy wire mesh. 
Ethel Rosenberg was sent to 
Sing’s death house on April 


1951, twelve days after Judge Irv- 
ing Kaufman sentenced her to die. 
When, in May, Julius Rosenberg was 
successful in his efforts to be trans- 
ferred to Sing Sing, they saw each 
other for the first time in six weeks. 
Afterwards the wife wrote: 


“My own dear Sweetheart, How sad 
I was to leave you, and how reluctant my 
step as I approached my cell... . I see 
your pale drawn face, your pleading eyes, 
your slender, boyish body and your evi- 
dent suffering. My dearest husband, 
what heaven and what hell to welcome you 
to monotonous days and joyless nights in 
Sing Sing—to endless desire and endless 
denial. And yet here, held fast by brick 
and concrete and steel, shall our love put 
forth gripping root and tender blossom; 
here shall we roar defiance, too, and give 
battle.” 


At the same time the husband was 
Wiiting: 


_ “My precious Ethel, It was so good to 
see you this afternoon. Honey, I sat so 
served looking at you through the 
screen and all the time I wanted to take 
ou in my arms, smother you with kisses 
te tell you in more than words of my 


” 


onsuming love for you... . 


Strengthened and reassured, the 
young wife could reply: 


“Can we ever forget the turbulence 
and struggle, the joy and beauty of the 
early years of our relationship when you 
courted me and I accepted you as my 
heart’s dearest? Together we hunted 
down the answers to all the seemingly in- 
soluble riddles a complex and callous 
society represented. It is because we did 
not hesitate to blazon forth those an- 
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swers that we sit within the walls of 
Sing Sing. And yet, for the sake of these 
answers, for the sake of American de- 
mocracy, justice and brotherhood, for the 
sake of peace and bread and roses, and 
children’s laughter, we shall continue to 
sit here in dignity and pride—in the deep 
abiding knowledge of our innocence be- 
fore God and man, until the truth be- 
comes a clarion call to all decent hu- 
manity.” 


But the plight of their two small 
sons turned the mother upon a rack 
of pain— 


“My heart cries aloud for the children. 

. . I never had a chance to make ar- 
rangements for them. . . . My mind leaps 
ahead to frightening possibilities. I am 
sick for Michael; he is so young, so 
young, to know such savage cruelty.” 


Once in a while the condemned 
pair were granted a boon. After be- 
ing allowed to attend the Jewish 
services Julius wrote: 


“Heard your sweet voice and intelli- 
gent offering at services today and re- 
ceived a lovely message from you. We're 
people who practice what we believe, and 
that is, as the Rabbi put it, ‘Do unto 
others as you want them to do unto you.’ 
Many people can have different interpre- 
tations. To me, it is not a theoretical 
thing, but a living, practical philosophy 
which when put into effect signifies the 
real brotherhood of man.” 


With this idea of brotherhood 
deeply embedded in her heart Ethel 
Rosenberg finds companionship even 
in Sing Sing’s death house. Novem- 
ber 13, 1951 she writes: 


“Just had a pleasant breakfast. It is 
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only 7:30 a.m. but already our laughter 
is resounding through the women’s wing. 
It is so wonderful to wake up and find 
a sweet little lady on hand (one of the 
prison matrons—Ed.) with whom one 
is able to be entirely relaxed and natural 
and enjoy a humorous exchange.” 


Outside in the courts appeals are 
made and denied. The Supreme 
Court refuses to review the case. 
After a while even the high, thick 
walls of Sing Sing failed to shut out 
the rising clamor of the world as 
wave after wave of decent humanity 
took up the case of the Rosenbergs 
and sought to batter down the walls 
of hysteria, fear and ignorance which 
imprisoned them. 

Friends outside sent them books, 
some of which reached the con- 
demned pair: 


“I am reading Science and Politics im 
the Ancient World, by Benjamin Far- 
rington. He gives documentary proof 
that the enemy of scientific growth was 
superstition imposed on the people by the 
nobles of the state and heads of the 
church for the purpose of maintaining 
the status quo and their preferred class 
position. Dissemination of scientific 
knowledge to the mass of people was set 
up as the greatest crime, heresy. . . .” 


Time now passed quickly. With 
the help of their attorney, Emanuel 
Bloch, they drew up an Appeal for 
Executive Clemency which was sent 
to the White House. 


“It is important to our morale to par- 
ticipate actively in this fight for our lives 
that at the same time has such significance 
for the American people. We never were 
wall flowers and we intend to make our 
weight felt.” 


What more could they do? Th 
had no property, no money, no en 
nence, no ties with people in “hi 
places.” Their only possessions we 
precious snapshots of the childr 
their letters to each other, an alrea 
yellowing sheet torn from the Ni 
York Times of July 4, 1951—a . 
production of the Declaration of | 
dependence — which Julius h 
pinned up on the wall of his cell. 

The decision to give out th 
cherished letters for publication v 
an act of faith in and concern 
all the people fighting against t 
anny, world war and growing { 
cism. The letters were confided! 
their trusted attorney. With t 
was a short poem entitled “If % 
Die” which Ethel Rosenberg | 
written to her sons. 


Death House Letters presents 1 
poem as its Preface. A short hist 
of the case is found in the In: 
duction. The appendix is made: 
of excerpts from the Rosenbergs’ 
tition for Executive Clemency 
from a few of the statements 
in their behalf by outstanding ii 
viduals and organizations in all 
of the world. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
will be used to establish a trust £ 
for the Rosenberg children. 


This is a throbbing, living ree 
of events which were in motion ¢ 
while the pages were being prir 
I hope that subsequent editions ( 
there will be many) will give uf 
the words of Ethel and Julius R 
berg. In this time of our great : 


not one of these shining words can 
de spared. 

The vibrant words of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg put contemporary 
American writers to shame. What 
will history say of those writers who 
rurned their backs in betrayal of the 
glorious hertage of Paine, Emerson 
and Whitman? I accuse you writers, 
sans ideas, faith, loyalties or vision, 
with your stock-in-trade of banal 
stupidities, sure-fire formulas, “out- 
side” and “invisible” men! Read 
these lines of passion, tenderness and 
strength, and crawl into your holes 
and hide! 

We bow humbly before the pas- 
sion, tenderness and strength of this 
slender volume. These letters are 
loaded with life flowing richly. The 
book is unfinished. But that is the 
job left for us. 

SHIRLEY GRAHAM 


Without Magnolias 

. 

THE COTTON KINGDOM, by Frederick 
Law Olmsted. A re-issue of a book 
first published in 1861. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger. Alfred A. Knopf. $6.75. 


N 1852, a well-to-do New York 
farmer engaged in heated dis- 
cussions with Abolitionist friends; 
the farmer was inclined to scold 
Abolitionists and to seek excuses for 
slaveholders. At length, determined 
to make his own investigation, the 
farmer offered to the New York 
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Times his services as roving corre- 
spondent in the slave states. Leaving 
with the paper an introductory ar- 
ticle in which he declared: “I wish 
to see for myself,” he began a series 
of leisurely trips through the South, 
by train, steamboat, stagecoach, and 
horseback. 

He talked with slaveholders and 
slaves, with independent farmers, 
boat captains and deckhands, mer- 
chants, attorneys, laborers, and house- 
wives. He learned and recorded the 
everyday lives of the Southern peo- 
ple, their income and expenditures, 
their food and shelter and clothing, 
their manners and human relation- 
ships, the status of their industries 
and the condition of their lands and 
crops. 

In this way, Frederick Law Olm- 
sted produced three of the eight or 
ten most important contemporaneous 
books on the American slave sys- 
tem, and one of the most damning 
indictments it has ever received. 
The three books, A Journey in the 
Seaboard Slave States, A Journey 
Through Texas and A Journey in the 
Back Country were later, in the first 
year of the Civil War, abridged and 
published as one volume, The Cot- 
ton Kingdom, now reprinted. 

The Cotton Kingdom is a diary of 
travel, and in this simple, continu- 
ously interesting form, Olmsted, 
whose primary concern was the 
economics of slavery, leveled against 
the system the same indictments as 
did other competent investigators of 
the time. 

Olmsted charged that slavery rav- 
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ished the soil and wasted all natural 
resources; that it blocked the devel- 
opment of industry and scientific ag- 
riculture, since slaves could not be 
used in either. He charged that slav- 
ery prevented any concentration of 
people sufficient to make worth 
while the building and upkeep of 
bridges, roads, and canals, of schools 
and libraries and hospitals. He 
charged also that the system caused 
the masses of poor whites to live in 
a condition only one degree removed 
from chattel slavery. 

All of this Olmsted proved, stat- 
ing his case convincingly, and in 
abundant, easily digestible detail. He 
tore the deceptive veil of romance 
from the ugly face of slavery. The 
notions then and now current, that 
the slaveholders lived graciously and 
well, that they were hospitable, that 
they used their leisure to enrich, or 
at any fate to patronize, art and sci- 
ence and literature—these myths 
Olmsted exploded a century ago. 

Slaveholders’ profits, in that high- 
ly competitive system, were invested 
in more land and more slaves; most 
of the slaveholders lived in discom- 
fort and filth that would have horri- 
fied a Northerner with a seventh of 
the income (the fraction is Olm- 
sted’s). Knowing that slave cultiva- 
tion would quickly ruin their lands 
and that they must then move West, 
slaveholders in general built for 
themselves only the rudest of homes. 
Their leisure they employed in gam- 
bling, drinking and cockfighting. 
They lived in the conditions of the 
frontier, because under slavery “the 


frontier condition of the South | 
everywhere permanent.” Slave 
benefited chiefly a few slaveholde 
of concentrated wealth; it strangle 
the South as a whole. | 

“Nine times out of ten,” Olmste 
wrote in describing the homes | 
slaveholders which he had hea 
highly recommended, “I slept in 
room with others, in a bed whi 
stank, supplied with but one she 
if with any; I found no garden, 1 
fruit, no tea, no cream, no sugar; 1 
curtains, no lifting windows (thr 
times out of four absolutely no wi 
dows). For all that, the hou 
swarmed with vermin.” And aga: 
still speaking of the homes of slav 
holders: “From the banks of t 
Mississippi to the banks of t 
James, I did not (that I remembe 
see, except perhaps in one or t\ 
towns, a book of Shakespeare, nor 
pianoforte or sheet of music; or 
engraving or copy of any kind of 
work of art of the slightest meri 

The belief, prevalent then and ne 
that slaves, because they were prc 
erty, were at least assured of f 
bellies and protected from cruelt 
that would lower their cash value 
this belief also Olmsted rejected. | 
estimated the yearly cost of mainta 
ing a slave to be less than the mon 
ly cost of maintaining a laborer 
the North. He concluded that “ 
property, Negro life and vigor w 
generally much less carefully eco: 
mized than I had akways bef 
imagined them to be.” 

This he explained, correctly, by 
cruelties that must be practiced 


a human being a chattel; by 
competitiveness inherent in 
fican cotton production for a 
Id market (a point which Marx 
epeatedly stressed); by the custom 
paying overseers according to the 
ber of bales; and by the possi- 
ility in a slave-trading society of 
ing slaves by fresh purchases. 
the whip, the lash, the pistol, 
branding-iron, which Olmsted 
d everywhere. In the slave sys- 
2m was laid the foundation for the 
liolence of today’s white ruling class 
d its practice of genocide. 
| Olmsted’s blind spot was the Ne- 
people—a blind spot which sur- 
ved even the magnificently organ- 
zed slave insurrections and under- 
‘round railroad, the Negro’s genius 
0 the battlefields of the Civil War 
nd in the legislative halls of the 
Xeconstruction era. 
_ Olmsted was himself a hirer of la- 
sor on a large scale: his attitude was, 
nevitably, that of an employer con- 
serned with getting the most from 
us workers. A few of his pages are 
eyealing in a way that Olmsted did 
lot intend. Under the heading, “Loss 
tom disability of the laborer,” he 
with satisfaction: “This to the 
mployer of free labor need be noth- 
ng.” He pointed out that when he 
fired a worker in New York, “if 
le is sick, I simply charge against 
lim every half day of the time he is 
Mf work, and deduct it from his 
vages. If he is careless, I discharge 
im.” By using free labor he could, 
le assured us, give bonuses for fast- 
work, save on the costs of super- 
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vision, and lay off his “hands” when 
they were not needed. Emancipa- 
tion in 1863 was, of course, but one 
step in the liberation of working 
people. 

Yet The Cotton Kingdom remains 
a penetrating study. The present 
edition of this highly significant 
work is the first since 1862, for by 
the end of Reconstruction, the capi- 
talist class, having itself become the 
beneficiary of Negro exploitation, 
turned to the pro-slavery apologetics 
which it has never abandoned. 


ELIZABETH LAWSON 


CORRECTION 


Authorship of the play A Medal 
for Willie was incorrectly attributed 
to Ossie Davis in an article appear- 
ing in our last issue (page 49). A 
Medal for Willie was written by Wil- 
liam Branch. Mr. Davis is the author 
of another outstanding drama, The 
Big Deal. We regret this error— 
The Editors. 
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